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MAN OF THE YEAR . 
“A severe correctional and disciplinary period is indicated.” Number 1 
(See FOREIGN News) 
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NEW YORK IN THE THIRD WINTER 


... of the Depression. Wherein the de 
luxe speakeasy booms, the hotel languishes 
halfempty. Wherein rents have comedown, 
bridge lessons gone up, and the burlesque 
show flourishes. And life goes on. With 
street scene interpretations by Czermanski, 
Poland’s most distinguished caricaturist, 
whose work is first presented in the U. S. 
by ForTune. 


PORTRAIT OF A POLICY 

.in which Governor Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve is cast in the inventive 
role. The story of what has happened to 
Mr. Meyer since May 1920, when he made the only audible 
objection to the suspension of the War Finance Corporation, 


ALASKA JUNEAU—GOLD MINE 

Whence come 11,000 tons of quartz each day, $11,000 worth 
of gold; whose chief dramatist is Ben Smith, whose angel and 
alchemist is Frederick Bradley. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


. whose Mr. ‘Thomas J. Watson will report a record net, 
$7,500,000 for 1931, much of it from these two prettiest types 
of modern profit: “‘machine rental” and “refill.” 
A.F.F.F.H.W. 

The story of a hardboiled labor union which does its own 
wage cutting, which has entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with its 
manufacturers (full-fashioned hosiery), 
and which is the white hope of stabiliza- 
tion in a chaotic industry. 


BERKSHIRE NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 
. Seven tales of the above Union’s 
adversary, of an enterprise as personal as it 
is profitable. The Berkshire Mills at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, agar comes 10 per 
cent of the total U. S. production of full- 
fashioned silk enhinas. 
ATHENS, “THE EYE OF GREECE” 
A tale of dirty streets and ideal beauty. 
Archaeologists ignore the gloomy present to 
dig up the glorious past. And America 
enters into her heritage. 


STEAM FOR SALE 


Most volatile of utilities, racing it to 
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market at three miles a minute is an art. Foremost practitioner: 
‘The New York Steam Corp. 


THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


How General American Tank Car Corp. adjusts its cars to 
their contents. A story of acids and alkalis, of milk and helium, 
and of Mr. Max Epstein, who had small capital but much 
ingenully. 


DR. ERICH SALOMON, HISTORIAN 


Whose intimate records give the world a new insight into its 
own affairs, tell history in terms of the people who make it. With 
. 4 . . “ce ‘ . 1 PT . 
some examples of the pictures his ‘Candid Camera”’ is taking 
for FORTUNE, to make which he no longer needs disguise him- 
self as a painter, musician or waiter, 


THE BANKERS OF FRANCE 

Some great figures from that now power- 
ful world of finance whose Gallic ideals, 
habits and conventions stand in striking 
contrast to our Anglo-Saxon ways.... 
Their individual and group characteristics. 
Told as only Fortune can tell them, illus- 
trated as only ForruNne can illustrate, 
these, like all FORTUNE stories, are stories 


worth telling, worth knowing. 
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TRAVELING MEN & WOMEN 
OFFICE & FACTORY WORKERS 


Now 


you can escape 








Research shows that 
Listerine twice-a-day gargle 
reduces colds 50% 


COLDS 










4.49 


ti 
OW research has revealed a way 
0 which, while not infallible, reduces 
a, the risk of sore throat and the common 
‘ cold 50% or more. 
Systematically followed, it will bring 
better health to traveling men and 
women, office and factory workers, in 
fact to all, who by reason of exposure to 
sudden changes of temperature are the 
. most frequent victims of colds. 
~ The treatment is simple—also pleasant. 
You merely make a habit of gargling 
twice a day with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic. Thus you cope with germs in the 
mouth. ‘Thus you strengthen the mouth’s 
r= resistance to germs. 
ee ne i ee gargled five times a day. The colds were Second: Listerine is safe. Contrast its 
: . | a Lj 1 ie of four times as severe and lasted four times _ health-giving, healing effect with that of 
.i Scere: «a serie ah wane tat eget crt 
«wel psctercegeecnenimiat Why does Listerine accomplish such dilution, inflame the membrane and thus 
, i , amazing results when ordinary mouth allow germs easier entrance. 
S- During these tests, one-third of those Ry ES ’ : : : 
ey observed did not gargle at all, one-third ai ath ee , : : : For your own protection when gargling, 
=} gargled with full strength Listerine twice First: Because Listerine kills germs in — use full strength Listerine. By so doing, 
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a day, and one-third gargled five times 
a day. 

Now, note these amazing results: 

Those who did not gargle, contracted 
twice as many colds as those who gargled 
Listerine twice a day. The colds were four 
times as severe and lasted three times 
as long. 


Three times as many colds 


‘Those who did not gargle Listerine had 
three times as many colds as those who 


effective because 


the mouth in record time. Used as a gar- 
gle it reduces bacteria on the surfaces of 
the mouth 98°; maintains substantial 
reduction for hours afterward. 


you are certain of positive germ-killing 
action, and at the same time a healing 
effect. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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DR. KROMAYER 
is head of the famous 
Kromayer Sanatorium 
for skin diseases, 
in Berlin. 





e 
om Oils 
the way this noted 

Doctor advises 


ON’T tolerate boils, pimples—un- 

sightly, painful blemishes. Learn 

how easy it is to correct them by attack- 

ing their underlying cause—a sluggish, 
unclean condition of your intestines ! 


As Dr. Ernst Kromayer, head of Ber- 
lin’s famous Kromayer Sanatorium for 
skin diseases, explains:— 


‘*Fresh yeast helps the intes- 
tinal action and prevents constipation. 
Through its purifying effect ...chronic 
skin gland affections such as boils, 
pimples, and acne can be overcome.’’ 


So if you’re really determined to get rid 
of boils, try Fleischmann’s Yeast. Just 
eat 3 cakes every day—regularly. And 
as your system is gently cleansed, 
“toned” and purified, those horrid skin 
eruptions will gradually disappear. 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
rich in health-giving vitamins B, G and 
D—at grocers’, restaurants and soda 
fountains, and directions are on the 
label. Add it to your regular diet—start- 
ing today! 

2 
“I SUFFERED regu- 
larly from boils,’’ 
writes James W. Bev- 
ans, of Baltimore, 
“‘undoubtedly due in 
part to improper 
elimination. I finally 
tried Fleischmann’s 


Yeast. My skin was 
entirely cleared.’’ 
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¥, 
? * | 
IMPORTANT ! i \ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for » 2 ad 
health comes only in the ‘ & 


foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in 
its fresh, effective form— 
the kind doctors advise! 


© 1931, Standare Brands Incorporated 
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| Gore & Volstead 











Sirs: 

On p. 12 in your issue of Nov. 30 you showed 
a picture of Senator Gore, and a news story to 
the effect that he had said at a banquet in 
Ottawa “To hell with Mr. Volstead.”’ 

Il wrote to the Senator, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“This will acknowledge your note of inquiry 
of recent date. I-had read the article in Time 
with a good deal of amusement. I could not add 
surprise, as I have been in politics too long to 
be surprised when misquoted or misrepresented. 
I suppose I have too much sense of humor to 
be puritanical concerning a joke. The story in 
TIME was inexact. For instance I did not make 
a speech and I never made a speech in Montreal, 
and of course, I did not in Montreal or else- 
where say ‘To hell with Mr. Volstead.’ 

“Very truly, 
“J, P. Gore” 

. . . I stirred the preachers up with this story 
last Monday. Must I eat my words? 

A, H. THompson 

Washington, D. C. 

Hearst’s Universal Service, which ar- 
ranged the sales-tax-study junket, was 
TimMeE’s source for the information that 
Senator Gore made a speech at a state 
dinner in Ottawa, in the course of which 
he rendered 

Four & 20 blackbirds 
Got alittle dry .. . etc., etc. 

On the junket were four and 70 people, 
including four and 60 members of Con- 
gress. Senator Gore added that this party 
had not come to drink rye. But liquor was 
served them everywhere except at U. S. 
Minister Hanford MacNider’s tea party. 
Time gladly prints Senator Gore’s denial 
that he rendered the last lines of the song, 
which ends: 


To Hell with Mr. Volstead 
And God save the King !—Ep 


* 








Chandler, Ariz. 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Dec. 7 in the department of 
The Press you state that Mr. Harry Chandler, 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times, has among 
his many accomplishments the founding of 
Chandler, Ariz. This statement is in error, and 
credit for founding the unusually attractive little 
city of Chandler, Ariz., belongs to Dr. A. J. 
Chandler (unrelated to Harry Chandler of Los 
Angeles) who is the first citizen of that pros- 
perous community. 

Dr. Chandler ... came to our Salt River 
Valley in 1887. He has been foremost in the 
development of the Valley, and founded Chandler 
in 1912. 

Dr. Chandler owns and operates the luxurious 
San Marcos Hotel at Chandler, where he enter- 
tains each winter many of the country’s notables, 
prominent among whom are: 

Frank Lowden of Illinois. 

Darwin Kingsley of the ‘New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

Owen D. Young of the General Electric Co. 


John Galsworthy of London. 
Cyrus Curtis of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Leo M. MEEKER 
President 
The Arizona Bank 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Michigan’s McLeod 
Sirs: 

. . . Would appreciate a detailed account of 
the record of Congressman Clarence J. McLeod, 
of the 13th District of Michigan. 

HerMAN A. AuGusT 

W. F. CALpweti 

H. G. Caron 

Murpock M. Kerr, M.D. 

Rosert Y. Occ 

FRANK A. PossELIUs* 
Detroit, Mich. 


The record of Representative Clarence 
John McLeod of the 13th Michigan Dis- 
trict (in Detroit) is as follows: 

Born: In Detroit July 3, 1895. 

Start in life: Youngest member ever elected to 
Congress (the 66th) up to 1920. 

Career; Son of a well-to-do Scottish father 
who had served as Collector of Internal Revenue 
in Detroit, he was educated in the local public 





Keystone 
CLARENCE JOHN McLeEop 
His babyhood still bothers him. 


schools and the University of Detroit, got an 
LL.B. degree from the Detroit College of Law. 
During the War he enlisted as a private in the 
aviation service, transferred to military intelli- 


*Brother-in-law of Congressman McLeod.— 


Ep. 
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CrrcuLATION ManaGer, Te, INc. 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 


subscription 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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On Saturday, January 2, Cadillac-La Salle dealers 


throughout America will present for your inspection 


itn Saath lite 


four completely new lines of automobiles—a_ La Salle 
V-8, a Cadillac V-8, a Cadillac V-12 and a Cadillac V-16. 


Nothing that Cadillac has ever accomplished could com- 
pare in importance or significance with the introduc- 


tion ‘of these four distinguished new cars. In their 


obvious fidelity to the highest ideals of conception and 


4 ne hh 22 ppt & 
Sedo ¥ 5 


a 


construction; in their wholly new Fisher and Fleetwood 





+i ° P P » 

7 styling; and in the rich luxury of their performance 
EN and comfort — they establish standards which no other 
x Cadillae-built automobiles have ever approached. 

ye 

b 4 In fact, in all those vital elements which make a motor 
3 

Ed car more useful and desirable, they go beyond any con- 
Zz ceptions the world has thus far had reason to anticipate. 
a] 

z Yet—due to the savings which have been made possible 

+ , mega OR 

7? by the greatest manufacturing program in Cadillac 


S 
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history—all four lines of these distinguished new cars 


are offered at unusually attractive prices. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company joins with your local 


dealer in a cordial invitation to see and drive these 
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new creations. And weask that you come with high antici- 


aris 





pations—for Cadillac firmly believes that it has achieved 
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a very real and fundamental advancement in the de- 


velopment of land transportation. 


“ = —_@—- 


The following basic improvements are typical of the ad- 


ORR gy 28 


vanced engineering and construction found throughout 


the new Cadillaes and La Salles: Triple-silent Synero- 
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rv 


Mesh transmission 7 7 Full-range ride regulator 7 7 
Controlled free wheeling 7 7 Six-point rubber-cushioned 
engine suspension 7 7 Cast-molybdenum safety brakes 
y  Super-safe, three-filament headlamps 7 7 Exclusive 
Cadillac no-flex frames 7 7 Fixed-adjustment, com- 
pression-type spring shackles 7 7 Air-cooled fuel lines 
y ¢ Air-cooled generator 7 * Completely new exterior 
appearance 7 7 Increased body dimensions 7 7 Thirty 
per cent greater vision for the driver 7 7 Dual-insulated 
flooring 7 7 Sound-proofed bodies 7 7 Full-vision 


Cadillac instrument panel, with watch-crystal dials 7 7 


ay 


Comfort-contour seats and cushions 7 ¢ Free-vision, tri- 


warty 


ze 


spoke steering wheel 7 7 Custom interior appointments, 


of new motif 7 7 Finest available upholstery fabrics, 


#334 


tailored in the Continental mode 7 7 Increased power 7 7 
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Increased gasoline economy 7 7 Greater ease of control. 
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THE NEW 


EMPIRE 
line of filer 








The new EMPIRE line of Files 
represents the greatest filing value 
ever to bear the “Yand E”’ label. 
New beauty, new convenience and | 
greater strength stamp the Empire 
the outstanding file of today. 


Consider these features: 
1. New follower increases filing capacity. 
2. Newcradle type ball bearing drawer slide 
—the strongest and quietest made. 
5. Ten bearings in each drawer slide assure 
quick and easy drawer operation. 
4. Metal does not strike metal in drawer 
operation—the EMPIRE is quiet. 
A revolutionary latching device increases 
ease of operation and eliminates all 
chance of tears and scratches. 


Ask your “Yand E”’ Man to show you the 
many new features that make the EMPIRE 
the “GREATEST VALUE PER FILING 
INCH EVER PRODUCED.” 


YAWMAN>?FRBE MFG.©@. 


116 JAY STREET : : ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cab- 
inets...Steel Desks... Steel 
Shelving eos Safes. : Office 
Systems and Supplies os 6 
Visible Index Equipment.. 
Bank and Library Equip- 
ment, 


“FOREMOST FOR #2n5 FIFTY YEARS” 
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| firm of McLeod, 
| ington’s formal society, 
| his district’s 


| hard-hitting 


| old title of “baby” 
toward real leadership.—Ep. 


|; HUNDRED 





TIME 


| gence, was commissioned a second lieutenant, 


never got overseas. Back in Detroit, he began to 
practice when death caused a House vacancy in 
the district in which he lived. A Holy Name 
Society leader in a strong Catholic community, 
he presented himself as the Republican candidate 
for the short term, was elected Nov. 2, 1920 
by a 3-to-1 majority. When he took his House 
seat in December, he was just five months over 
25, the minimum age required by the Constitu- 
tion for membership in the House of Representa- 
tives.* 

In Congress: Widely publicized as the “baby 
Congressman,” he served through the _three- 
month session as something of a curiosity. In 
1923 he was again elected to the House, and, 
at the age of 28, found himself the youngest 
member of the 68th Congress. Said: he then: 
“Before I came here, I thought I might be 
ignored because I was so young. But I was 
wrong. Everybody gives me a friendly hand.” 
Once he had to produce his birth certificate 
to prove and retain his title to “baby.” Aware, 
however, that such a distinction was transitory, 
he began to specialize in legislation in which 
Michigan and Detroit were most interested— 
larger Congressional representation. As a mem- 
ber of the Census Committee he was in the 
forefront of agitation which resulted in the 
Reapportionment Act of 1929. This law gives 
Michigan four more House seats. The 13th 
District, one of the biggest in the land (pop.: 
468,034), was recarved to include a Negro com- 
munity and a Protestant “silk stocking” area, 
political factors which, after all his efforts, may 
cost the present Catholic Congressman his seat 
next year. 

He voted for: 
Loan Increase (1931), 
1928), Reapportionment (1929), Tariff (1930), 
Farm Board Bill (1929). He voted against: 
Restrictive Immigration (1924), the Jones 
(“Five & Ten”) Bill (1929). 

He votes Wet, drinks Dry, 
dum on the 18th Amendment. 

Legislative Hobby: Laws of interest espe- 
cially to Detroit’s automobile and aviation in- 
dustries. He has urged a House Committee on 
Aviation. He worked for a Pan-American High- 
way, got survey committees appointed, confer- 
ences held. Even before he was in a bad auto- 
mobile accident at Columbus, in which a friend 
was killed, he favored a Federal law compelling 
all drivers to carry liability insurance. 

In appearance he looks younger than he really 
is (now 36). He is slight (145 lb.) and trim. 
His dark hair is slicked straight back. He 
wears well-cut conservative clothes and a black 
derby, smokes cigarets. He converses better than 
he speechifies. In 1920 he married Marie Cath- 
rine Posselius, has two sons and a daughter 

Outside Congress: He lives at Wardman Park 
Hotel during short sessions, rents a house and 
brings his family from Detroit for long ones 
He drives a big Packard limousine everywhere 
at top speed. He flies much as a passenger, 
was almost killed in a plane crash in Pennsyl- 
vania. In Detroit he is a member of the law 
Fixel, Abbott & Fixel. His 
good friends are Robert Clancy, Detroit's other 
Congressman, and Fred Bucholz, Washington’s 
jolly restaurateur (Occidental Hotel). In Wash- 
he has little part. 

Impartial observers rate him thus: a “pretty 
good”? Congressman, personally popular with his 
colleagues, active in House affairs, attentive to 
wants. Neither profound noi 
he performed national service by his 
advocacy of Reapportionment. 
Though he is now serving his sixth term, his 
handicaps him in advancing 


Soldier Bonus (1924), Bonus 
Tax Reduction (1924, 


favors a referen- 


brilliant, 
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Colgate Beardists 


SIRS: 


CONTRARY TO YOUR STATEMENT IN 


TIME, DECEMBER 21, REASON OF WITH- 
DRAWAL OF WILLIAM FRANCIS CUTTEN 
FROM COLGATE UNIVERSITY BEARD- 
GROWING WAS NOT THREAT 


ONTEST 
THER BUT OF A GIRL TO 
PRESIDENT GEORGE 
ANTIBEARDIST, 


Cc 
OF HIS FA’ 
BREAK . ATE. 
BARTON CUTTEN, NO 


SPORTED A FULL BEARD WHILE PROMI- 
NENT MEMBER OF YALE ’98 FOOTBALL 
TEAM. SURVEY OF COLGATE FACULTY 
REVEALS SEVEN BEARDISTS AND 


MUSTACHERS AMONG ONE 
MEMBERS. PROMINENT 


TWENTY-ONE 








*“Baby” of the 72nd Congress is Fred Allan 
Hartley, Jr. of New Jersey (Republican), 28 
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BEARDISTS ARE WILLIAM HENRY CRAW- 
SHAW, DONALD ANDERSON LAIRD, AL- 
BERT PERRY BRIGHAM, JOSEPH FRANK 
MCGREGORY. NO BEARDIST SINCE HIS 
COLLEGE DAYS, ACADIA-TRAINED PRES- 
IDENT CUTTEN HAS AN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STAFF OF FIVE CLEAN-SHAVEN, 





EIGHT MUSTACHERS AND ONE BEARD- 
a 
L. Ropert Oaks 
Hamilton, N. Y. 





Tobacco Markets 
Sirs: 

Time is usually right in what it says. In 
Dec. 14 issue, you say that Lexington, Ky. is 
the scene each year of the biggest tobacco auc- 
tions in the U. S. 

This was true ten or 15 years ago, but there 
are in North Carolina at the present time two 
or three markets, viz. Wilson, Greenville and 
Winston-Salem which sell more tobacco than 
does Lexington. When Lexington was the largest 
tobacco market in the U. S., Kentucky was pro- 
ducing more tobacco than any other State. Now 
North Carolina produces more than Kentucky 
and Virginia, the third State in production, com- 
bined. 

I am getting my information from some of 
our State papers which make the claim that 
North Carolina has the largest tobacco market 
in the U. S., and produces more tobacco than any 
other state. 

This information is printed on the front page 
while the editorial page is devoted to a column 
“cussing out” the manufacturers of tobacco pro- 
duced and sold in North Carolina and the in- 
side of the paper is filled with enormous adver- 
tisements paid for by these manufacturers—all 
in the same day. But this hasn’t anything to do 
with North Carolina having the largest tobacco 
market in the world. On the second thought, it 


should. 
W. G. Cox 
Burlington, N. C. 
Official Dec. 1 estimates of 1931 tobacco 
production (in thousands of pounds) for 
18 commercial producing, States are: 


PP Eee ey eee eee mee 506,890 
eee. SOUR, 2. Seba ws wheenes 468,520 
SS 6 xin MAWES ae 50 Ke ae 127,528 
VR: Ndi ndh sod d Sa eibewakned 106,276 
South Carolina..........«« seee 70,070 
LER 2's Sea ax) aoa ele SERN 59,640 
PRNEUMMN: Soo ccbuwe > scm ssee 58,487 
CD. Reet Pe wale + 04s 6 ieee eee 53,622 
NS SFTP er ee ee Per ee: 47,200 
ae ay se 31,540 
RR SS Ga gebaws #eesecwe 29,295 
RS oi nny swith k= 669.0 2468 16,060 
Ee Pee ee ee 10,184 
REE 55-5 bus Siw a #316) a id 8,505 
PE Abas whkn.s @ 0 4 00 6a yds 7,598 
WUE WAUER soa Nes beds weds%os 5,328 
Prec reer. cone: S405 
Be OO errr ro 1,170 
Dy Bi DOs go ses aases ods 1,610,098 (000) 


In 1930, largest auctions were 1) Wil- 
son, N. C.; 2) Lexington, Ky.; 3) Green- 
ville, N. C.—Eb. 
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THOSE who have lived in a 
sree iy Bryant-heated home’ even for a My 


single winter would as soon give 


| inconveniences of other days 
pictured at the left. The old-style 


A hand pump in 
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ing plant seem to them exactly as 
antiquated and just as out of 
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Bryant Gas Heating is properly 
An automobile ’ ’ 
with oil 
lamps? 


called “the greatest single con- 
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venience you can give your home. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Gratified 

One morning last week, almost as bright 
and sunny as the June day on which 
President Hoover electrified the world 
with his Moratorium announcement, 
stocky, smiling, middle-aged George Boyd, 
Capitol messenger, strode into the White 
House executive offices. Under his left 
arm he carried a big envelope which he 
delivered to the Hoover secretariat. From 
it was extracted a large, handsomely en- 
grossed sheet of paper entitled: “House 
Joint Resolution No. 147. To Authorize 
the Postponement of Amounts Payable 
to the United States from Foreign Gov- 
ernments during the Fiscal Year 1932.” 
The measure was certified by John Nance 
Garner and Charles Curtis (see p. 8). 

Not until afternoon was President 
Hoover ready to act. Governor Eugene 
Meyer of the Federal Reserve Board was 
with him at the time. Slowly, carefully, 
a little larger than usual, the President 
wrote his name at the bottom of 7/7. J. R. 
147, smilingly handed the pen over to 
Mr. Meyer as a souvenir. To the country 
at large the President declared: 

“T am. gratified. . The suggestion of 
our Government for the year’s postpone- 
ment of debts averted a catastrophe, the 
effects of which would have caused the 
American people a loss many times the 
amount involved. ... No part of the 
debt has been cancelled or reduced; the 
postponed amounts are repayable over a 
period of ten years at 4%. . . . In saving 
the collapse of Germany, the American 
people have done something greater than 
the dollars and cents gained. . They 
have contributed to maintain courage and 
hope in the German nation.” 

@ As usual last week the Press spotlight 
focused glaringly upon the White House 
Christmas. Sons Herbert Jr. and Allan 
arrived from California with Mrs. Hoover 
Jr. and Grandchildren Peggy Ann and 
Herbert (“Peter”) III. But this year 
Hard Times, more as an example than as 
a result of necessity, made a difference 
even at the White House. The President 
& Mrs. Hoover frowned down costly gifts, 
decided all presents should be inexpen- 
sive. Three days before Christmas Mr. 
Hoover with his sons and daughter-in-law 
went shopping for the children, pushed 
their way like ordinary persons through 
the Washington store crowds. At the toy 
department of Woodward & Lothrop the 
President picked out a gasoline filling sta- 
tion and a war tank. Son Allan (now in 
banking) handled the family cash. At 
Garrison’s on E Street Mr. Hoover was 
fascinated with a miniature electric range, 
bought it and a tea set and some toy 


cooking utensils. Next day Mrs. Hoover 
gave Peggy Ann and Herbert II a White 
House party for 250 children who were 
instructed to bring presents. These gifts 
were rebundled and shipped to destitute 





Acme 


DELEGATE WOOLLEY 


““Only a woman knows what a man 


costs.” 
(See col. 3) 


miners’ families at Morgantown, W. Va. 
whom the Quakers are helping to relieve. 
As usual on Christmas morning Detective- 
Secretary Lawrence Richey came down 
the State dining room chimney disguised 
as Santa Claus and as usual the President 
got down on the floor to play with his 
grandchildren’s mechanical toys. 
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Arms, Men & A Woman 


President Hoover went boldly forward 
last week with his plans for U. S. partici- 
pation in the League of Nations’ general 
disarmament conference at Geneva Feb. 
2. He refused to let world rumors to the 
effect that the meeting was predestined 
to failure daunt his hopes. Diplomatic 
talk of the parley’s postponement, in view 
of general economic conditions and the 
forthcoming Hague Conference on War 
Debts & Reparations (see p. 13), was 
given a frigid reception at the Department 
of State. Congress was asked to appropri- 
ate $450,000 expense money. Even a ship 
—S. S. President Harding—and a sailing 
date—Jan. 20—were announced for the 
departure of the U. S. delegation. 

But the selection of the delegates con- 
tinued to cause President Hoover a good 
deal of trouble. Circumstances severely 
limited his choice of members. The 
Geneva conference would last seven or 
eight months; Secretary of State Stim- 
son did not wish to be away from his 
office so long. Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
ablest of U. S. conference negotiators, was 
dead. Elder Statesman Elihu Root was 
too old and fragile for the job. Charles 
Evans Hughes was out of reach on the 
Supreme Court. Henry Prather Fletcher, 
shrewd diplomat, refused to serve unless, 
it was reported, he was made chairman of 
the delegation. No less unwilling were 
Republican Senators to absent themselves 
from their legislative duties to go on a 
diplomatic mission on the eve of an im- 
portant political campaign. The Presi- 
dent’s inability to round up a top-notch 
delegation was in some quarters ascribed 
to a general foreboding that the confer- 
ence would not succeed. 

Fortnight ago President Hoover picked 
his first Geneva delegate—Senator Claude 
Augustus Swanson of Virginia, ranking 
Democrat on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. A neophyte at international con- 
ferences, a Big Navy advocate, Senator 
Swanson, with . his stringy mustache, 
corded eye-glasses and rather pompous 
airs, accepted because he does not have to 
work for re-election until 1934. Thus 
starting at the bottom of his delegation, 
President Hoover last week worked back- 
wards to the top, appointed three more 
members. 

Named chief-of-delegation was Charles 
Gates Dawes, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. His official position 
would have made it hard for him to say no 
to his President whether he liked the job 
or not. A brusque and belligerent veteran 
of the London Naval Conference, Ambas- 
sador Dawes was no expert on the matter 
of land disarmament, would have to lean 
heavily on technical advisers. Only the 
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most niggling of Mr. Hoover's critics 
would suggest that he had shunted the 
Ambassador to Geneva to nip a nascent 
Dawes-for-President boom. Last week 
Ambassador Dawes prepared for a rush 
trip to the U. S. for instructions. 

Hugh Simons Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium and another delegate appointed 
last week, has helped to nurture Dis- 
armament since it—and he—were in 
diplomatic swaddling clothes. 

President Hoover tossed tradition to the 
winds and reaped a loud round of public 
applause when he named a woman to the 
delegation. She was Miss Mary Emma 
(“May”) Woolley, 68-year-old president 
of Mount Holyoke College. The President 
chose her because “the whole question of 
disarmament is and has been of profound 
interest to the women of the United 
States.” Aside from ker academic attain- 
ments, Miss Woolley seemed to qualify 
for her high post by membership in the 
League of Nations Association, the League 
of Women Voters, the National Committee 
of One Hundred for Law Enforcement, the 
American Society for Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes, the League for 
Permanent Peace and the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
Throughout the Churches. A Republican, 
Miss Woolley supported the Democrats in 
1920 because they were pledged to the 
League of Nations. As a “theoretical 
pacifist,” she was blacklisted by several 
chapters of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Daughter of a Congregational minister, 
Mary Emma Woolley was the first of her 
sex to be graduated by Brown University 
(1894). At Wellesley she taught Bible his- 
tory before her call to the presidency of 
Mount Holyoke 32 years ago. A large. 
florid woman, she dresses in sombre 
clothes, wears low-heeled shoes, believes 
“no lady would smoke.” Once she sharply 
contradicted a newshawk who dared ask 
about a “startling statement” she had 
made: “Young man, I never say startling 
things.” In her yellow stucco house at 
South Hadley, Mass. she lives with Jean- 
nette Marks, professor of English Litera- 
ture, surrounded by big collies called such 
names as “Lord Wellesley” and “Ladybird 
Holyoke.” Her motto for her students is 
“Poise, Purpose & Perseverance’ —cor- 
rupted behind her back into “Poise, 
Poipose & Poiseverance.” To this last 
week the first woman in the world to sit 
officially in a major international confer- 
ence could add Peace. Declared Delegate 
Woolley: 

“T’ve long been interested in the substi- 
tution of international understanding for 
international brute force. . . . There are 
many reasons why women are on the side 
of world understanding. One is what may 
be called the biological argument .. . 
‘Only a woman knows what a man costs.’ ” 

President Hoover hoped to complete 
his delegation by drafting at least one 
Republican Senator to go to Geneva. 
Last week he thumbed down through the 
list of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
paused near the bottom at the name of 
Michigan’s Vandenberg. 


THE CONGRESS 


Relief after Recess 


After tavo weeks of work, Congress last 
week scattered for two weeks of rest. 
President Hoover had tried to induce 
Congress to forego its usual holiday and 


legislate economic relief but the leaders 





Keystone 
MELVIN ALVAH TRAYLOR 


. suggested a 25% thaw. 


told him that not a corporal’s guard, much 
less a quorum, could be kept in Wash- 
ington to work through Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. Gently they hinted that 
his present anxiety would be more becom- 
ing if he had summoned a special session 
last summer or autumn. 

Good God! Congress, however, was 
held in session long enough for the Senate 
to approve the Hoover Moratorium where- 
under 15 nations are relieved of paying 
the U. S. $252,566,803 on War Debts 
between July 1, 1931 and June 30. 1932. 
Xenophobia reached its peak when Senator 
Johnson of California, the Moratorium’s 
arch foe, oratorically machine-gunned the 
Senate: 

“For the love of God, aren’t there 
enough Americans here to stand up for 
Americans? Good God, let your eyes rest 
upon Americans for a while! Don’t look 
across the water all the time. . . . Today 
we’re standing at the crossroads of the 
destiny of the United States of America. 
. . . For the love of God, let’s take the 
American road!” 

But the Senate was unimpressed. After 
voting down six amendments to the Mora- 
torium resolution, it overwhelming]: (69- 
to-12) approved the measure exactly as 
the House had passed it, including the 
proviso that Congress was against further 
reduction or cancellation of War Debts. 

Interim Activity. With its holiday ad- 
journment Congress did not shut up shop 
altogether. Relief legislation requested by 
the President had to be made ready by 
committees. Announced the President: 
“Leaders of both houses assure me that 


the measures which are uncompleted will 
receive immediate attention after recon- 
vening; that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. will be the first to receive considera- 
tion and that it has sufficient support to 
be passed by Congress.” 

The brunt of this Congressional pledge 
fell heaviest upon members of the Senate 
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“Some farmers owe everybody .. .’ 


Banking & Currency Committee who were 
compelled to hold double hearings during 
the holiday recess. before them were 
the two most important measures of the 
Hoover relief program: 1) the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.; 2) increased 
capital for Federal Farm Land banks. 

R. F. C. Patterned along the lines of 
the War Finance Corp., Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. would receive as primary 
capital $500,000,000 from the Treasury 
and then issue and seli $1,500,000,000 in 
Government-backed debentures. These 
two billions of assets would be lent to 
hard-hit industries able to get credit no- 
where else. At last week’s hearings it 
became all too plain that the first and 
hungriest industry to seek R. F. C. aid 
would be the railroads. Daniel Willard, 
president of Baltimore & Ohio, appeared 
before the Senate Committee to urge the 
corporation’s speedy enactment, explaining 
that the carriers must have this new source 
of credit to refinance nearly a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of obligations maturing in the 
next three years. His views were stoutly 
supported by an impressive array of sav- 
ings bank officials whose institutions held 
large blocks of depreciated rail bonds. 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of far-flung 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., informed 
the committee that this year $243,000,000 
in rail securities were to fall due and that 
only two roads, with $24,000,000 between 
them, had funds on hand to meet this 
debt. According to Mr. Ecker conditions 
are worse now than in June and the crisis 
would soon come “when the patient either 
dies or gets well.” 
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Senator Couzens of Michigan advanced 
the most serious objection to letting the 
railroads have any of the proposed Federal 
credit pie. Fearful lest they gobble it all 
up, he proposed re-enactment of the 1920 
law whereby the carriers could borrow 
directly from the U. S. Treasury. 

Traylor’s Day. A new and fertile idea 
as to the possible uses of the R. F. C.’s 
funds was advanced by Melvin Alvah 
Traylor, president of Chicago’s First Na- 
tional Bank (and a Democrat with White 
House dreams). With convincing enthu- 
siasm Banker Traylor suggested that 
R. F. C. credit be applied to closed banks 
in the form of loans with which to pay 
off needy depositors. He argued for a 25¢- 
on-the-dollar arrangement to put nearly 
two billion dollars worth of frozen funds 
back into circulation. 

As he saw it, the National Credit Corp., 
a private and voluntary organization, 
might steady going banks by shifting bad 
loans from weak to strong hands but it 
was no help to banks which had already 
gone under. He observed that N. C. C. 
would cease to function the minute 
R. F. C. was on the statute books. Loans 
to closed banks in the process of liquida- 
tion, he contended, would not only furnish 
luckless depositors with real cash but 
would also recall from hiding a_ billion 
dollars in, hoarded currency by re- 
establishing banking confidence. 

Banker Traylor’s suggestion looked like 
a smart political stroke. President Hoover 
had specifically asked Congress to devise 
some means of assisting depositors in 
closed banks but up until last week Con- 
gress had been at a loss as to what to do. 
Democrat Traylor now had impregnated 
it with a new idea. 

Farm Money. Also before the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee was the 
House bill to add $100,000,000 to the 
capital of the Federal Farm Loan Board.* 
Into this measure the House had tucked 
a provision for a five-year moratcrium on 
agricultural loans at the discretion of 
Farm Loan bankers. Before the Senate 
committee, last week, appeared . Paul 

sestor, Farm Loan Commissioner, to ex- 
plain the working of his board, plead fer 
more cash. 

Through its district banks the Farm 
Loan Board had outstanding advances of 
$1,171,000,000 to 408,000 rural borrowers 
on Nov. 30. About 235% of these debtors, 
owing $275,450,000, were delinquent in 
their payments—114% over go days, 12% 
under go days. Last year delinquencies 
ran about 10%. That about three out of 
four farmers had kept up their Farm Loan 
payments Commissioner Bestor thought 
was “an excellent showing under the cir- 
cumstances.” To rebut the notion that 
the Farm Loan Board was a harsh money- 
lender, he declared that only 3,848 loans 
—less than 6% of the delinquencies—had 
been foreclosed this year. Said he: “There 
are some individual farmers who owe 
everybody in the country and it’s not 
worth while to carry them.” 


*A rural credit agency of the Treasury not 
to be confused with the Federal Farm Board and 
its loans to agriculture. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Pranks 


Sailors caught thieving are swiftly and 
dishonorably discharged from the U. S. 
Navy. So harsh has been naval justice 
lately that Secretary Adams last week 
addressed the U. S. fleet as follows: 

“To brand a minor for life as a thief 
for such an offense as abstracting a pack- 
age of cigarets or taking a bottle of milk 
or a pie from the galley is scarcely a de- 
fensible stand to take. 

“The department therefore desires that 
commanding officers do not bring to trial 
by summary court martial petty cases 
where it is evident that the accused is not 
at heart a thief. The department desires 
to draw a sharp distinction between theft 
and petty pilfering committed in the na- 
ture of boyish pranks.” 


RACES 
Pharaoh’s People 

Gypsies are as inexplicable as they are 
dirty. Scholars do not know precisely 
whence they came, theorize at length on 
their Eastern origin. Their English name 
is derived from the word “Egyptians” and 
some gypsies speak of themselves as 
“Pharaoh’s People,” claim to have origi- 
nated in a non-existent “Little Egypt.” 
Their language resembles a Hindu dialect 
with liberal borrowing from Greek, Per- 
sian, Armenian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, Czech, German, French, Eng- 
lish, e¢ al. 

Gypsies have a great many kings and 
queens. In 1930 in Madison, N. J., Queen 
Louisa Harrison, recognized by one of the 
many U. S. factions, died. She was Eng- 
lish-born, a devout Presbyterian and 
worth $1,000,000 which her shrewd, de- 
ceased husband made trading horses and 
in real estate. Last summer King Stephen 
III of the gypsy house of Kaslov, ruler 
of 10,000 scattered subjects, had to get 
his son Prince Willie, 17, out of a New- 
ark, N. J. jail. Prince Willie had stolen 
a car and run away with a crown worth 
$4,500 and the tribal funds because he 
did not fancy the wife his father had 
bought for him. Last week near Los 
Angeles gypsy royalty made more news. 

Several months ago, swart Mark Adams, 
who has a little farm in the San Fernando 
Valley and rules the valley’s gypsies with 
a firm brown hand, was crowned “King of 
all the Gypsies in the World.” Last week, 
from far & near, a horde of Pharaoh’s 
People gathered outside Los Angeles to pay 
King Mark due homage. Peddlers, phren- 
ologists, fortune-tellers and silversmiths 
convened to eat succulent barbecued steer, 
to dance and to drink as much wine as 
they could hold. One who did himself 
particularly well at the jubilee was Louis 
Adams, King Mark’s brother. Dark Louis 
fell to brooding over his wife from whom 
he had separated in Chicago two months 
before. She had also gone West to attend 
the celebration. Two days after the rev- 
elry began, Louis sought out his wife, 
murdered her in the presence of their nine 
children. Louis was jailed. King Mark’s 
jubilee became a time of mourning. 


CAMPAIGN 
Mr. Baker & Phase No. 1 


Most candidates for the Presidency 
move through three distinct phases be- 
fore the national conventions meet to 
nominate. Phase No. 1: a short, vague. 
extremely modest public letter about gen- 
eral principles. Phase No. 2: another pub- 
lic letter, longer, more specific, much less 
modest about his purposes if nominated 
and elected. Phase No. 3: a ringing key- 
note speech which starts marching-clubs 
and a hunt for convention delegates Last 
week appeared a public letter from New- 
ton Diehl Baker, Wartime Secretary ot 
War, that had all the earmarks of Phase 
No. I. 

Democrat Baker has been genuinely re- 
luctant to help his friends along with a 
presidential campaign in his behalf. He 
has so far refused to sign the necessary 
papers which would put his name into the 
Ohio primary. He looked the other way 
when Martin L. Davey, onetime Con- 
gressman, circularized 40,000 Ohio Demo- 
crats on the subject of Baker-for- 
President. But last week he responded 
to a friendly editorial in Sanford Martin’s 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal-Sentinel, 
thus: 

“T am getting an immense amount 
of satisfaction out of the kind things said 
about me... because I am singularly 
able to contrast them with the situation 
in 1917 and 1918 when almost none was 
so poor as to do me reverence and I hold 
that even the wild and lowly flowers of 
the field* have a right to enjoy a spell of 
sunshine after they have struggled to lift 
their heads on cloudy days. 

“My greatest joy is that practically all 
of the comment which suggests a presi- 
dential candidacy for me is based upon the 
need of a revived Liberalism and a re- 
freshed Idealism in the country. To that 
cause I am deeply committed and for it 1 
want to fight, whether carrying a banner 
or marching in the ranks. ‘ 


“Hee! Haw!” 


Last month Pathfinder, an inexpensive 
weekly published in Washington, D. C 
concluded a contest to supply the Demo- 
crats with a campaign slogan for 1932. 
Democratic Senators Copeland of New 
York, Sheppard of Texas and Dill of 
Washington were announced as the judges. 
More than 100,000 suggestions were sub- 
mitted. A first prize of $100 was awarded 
J. J. Stubbs of Robstown, Tex. for the 
slogan: “Hee! Haw! We're coming 
back!” 

Second prize was given to Edwin A. 
Halsey, secretary of the Senate’s Demo- 
cratic minority, for “Vote Democratic 
and eat regularly.” A. H. Kessler of 
Hague, S. Dak. carried off a $10 third 
prize with: “If we want a change for the 
better, we’d better make a change.” 

So impressed was the Democratic Na- 


*William Gibbs McAdoo, Mr. Baker’s Cabinet 
colleague, wrote in his autobiographical Crowded 





Vears: “Baker used to sit at his desk at the 
War Department with one leg curled up under 
him. . . . On his deshghere was always a fresh 
pansy. . iis A 28s 
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tional Committee with “Hee! Haw! We’re 
coming back!” that it took the slogan 
under its official wing. 

No patient Democrat is Publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. His nationalist 
temper already at the boiling point over 
War Debts and the Moratorium, he spread 
on his front pages all over the land one 
day last week a bitter, biting, double- 
column editorial on “Hee! Haw! We’re 
coming back!” Excerpts: 

“If the Democratic party is a joke and 
its emblem properly a jackass, then the 
motto selected is appropriate enough. .. . 
Imagine the great leaders of the great 
party devising as a fit expression of their 
principles and their purpose the truly 
asinine motto, ‘Hee! Haw! We’re coming 
te ee 

“The Republican party is a discredited 
failure and the Democratic party a con- 
temptible imitation of a discredited fail- 
ure. 
“The Republican party is going out of 
power because it has followed Mr. Hoover, 
and the Democratic party is trying to 
come into power by following the same 
blind leadership. 

“When the blind lead the blind, both 
fall into the ditch and when the blind lead 
the dumb the same catastrophe occurs. 

“Mr. Hoover is an_ internationalist 
of the Wilson order. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
is the same kind of an internationalist and 
so is Mr. Baker and so is Mr. Ritchie and 
so is Mr. Al Smith—all Wall Street inter- 
nationalists. 

“The hope of the Republican party is 
in Calvin Coolidge. The hope of the 
Democratic party is in John N. Garner. 
Failing these, the hope of the public is in 
a third party. 

“Hee! Haw! Perhaps the jackasses are 
NOT coming back. 

“WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST” 


CRIME 
“Extremely Strange Case” 


Francis Riley told his schoolmates and 
somebody told Judge Kathryn Sellers. 
Judge Sellers sent two U. S. marshals to 
investigate. The marshals went to the 
Riley home on Rhode Island Avenue, 
descended to the basement. They opened 
the door of a windowless closet and there 
found something that whimpered and 
blinked and ate food scraps from a pan. It 
was the Riley’s 12-year-old child, Edith, 
scarred and filthy. Her case, broached to 
horrified Washington, D. C. two months 
ago, was settled insofar as the law could 
settle it last week. 

Before the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court Edith’s father, Henry New- 
man Riley, a paperhanger, and his wife 
Elsie, the little girl’s stepmother, were put 
on trial for “feloniously torturing, cruelly 
beating, abusing and otherwise maltreat- 
ing” the child. Francis Riley, 15, testified 
that for four years his sister had been a 
prisoner in the black and bedless basement 
closet. She was beaten with sticks and 
shoes. After one beating, Francis told 
how he found some of Edith’s teeth on the 
basement floor. So secret had the Riley’s 


kept their closet child that their boarders 
never guessed her presence. 

Rescued from the dark and taken to 
Gallinger Hospital, Edith was found to 
weigh 38 lb. Her legs were too spindly to 
support her shrunken body. She stared 
at nurses with lifeless eyes. In six weeks, 
however, she learned to play with dolls 
and children, gained 20 lb. In court the 
child heard but did not pay much attention 
to her parents’ defense: that Edith “was 
given to certain vicious practices,” that 
she had to be kept away from neighbor- 
hood children, that her stepmother was 
not “mentally responsible.” 

As indignant as his judicial position 
would permit, Judge F. Dickinson Letts 
declared before rendering his judgment: 
“This is an extremely strange case, un- 
usual in all its aspects. . . . The evidence 
is so conclusive and so revolting to any 
sense of justice entertained by ordinary 
persons with respect to the care of chil- 
dren that I must mete out the full measure 
of punishment prescribed in the law.” 

Paperhanger & Mrs. Riley were sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, fined 
$250 each. Then they were taken to a 
basement, locked up whimpering together 
in the court house’s temporary cell 


STATES & CITIES 
Santa Claus 


On a large map of Indiana a sharp eye 
can pick out Santa Claus (pop.: 100) in 
the northern end of Spencer County about 
3 mi. east-by-south of the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln Memorial and the same distance 
north of the Southern Ry. tracks. Santa 
Claus consists of one rough street, a few 
frame houses and a general store in the 
back room of which is a post office. The 
hamlet’s time of fame is Christmas. when 
to it comes all the childish mail addressed 
to Santa Claus. Also several thousand 
persons ship its postmaster their Christmas 
cards and merchandise with the request 
that he remail them under the Santa Claus 
postmark. All this is a lot of bother and 
expense to the deficit-developing Post 
Office Department in Washington. 

This year Postmaster General Brown 
was informed that an unknown business 
house in New York was sending 1,000,000 
pieces of Christmas advertising to Santa 
Claus for remailing. “General” Brown or- 
dered extra men and postal equipment to 
the village to handle the rush. Then the 
firm changed its mind, decided to mail 
from home. Thoroughly annoyed, the 
Postmaster General last week announced 
that his department had had enough of 
this foolishness and that on Jan. 1 the 
name of the Santa Claus post office would 
be changed to something more common- 
place. 

All Indiana, it seemed, arose in angry 
protest. Senator James Eli Watson and 
the state’s entire Congressional delegation 
pleaded with “General” Brown to with- 


draw his threat. Loudly they pointed out 
that the Post Office Department had no 
authority to change a village’s name and 
that so long as the people of Santa Claus 
wanted to be Santa Clausians, their post 
office should stay Santa Claus. 


Publicity & Potatoes 


National attention focused on the Gov- 
ernors of three States last month when 
pleas for executive clemency were urged 
in behalf of a political zealot, a convicted 
bomber and: a_ 12-year-old murderer 
(Time, Dec. 7). Of the three prisoners, 
only one continued last week to hope for 
mercy. 

@ In Olympia, Wash., Governor Roland 
H. Hartley announced that so far as he 
was concerned, Herbert Franklin Niccolls, 
12, who shot a peace officer from behind a 
grocery store’s pickle barrei, would remain 
in the Walla Walla penitentiary for the 
rest of his life. Denied was the petition 
of Father Edward J. Flanagan that the 
boy be released in his custody, allowed to 
go to Father Flanagan’s home for waifs 
and waywards near Omaha, Neb. In mak- 
ing his decision public, Governor Hartley 
did not conceal iis irritation at Father 
Flanagan’s intercession. The priest had 
journeyed from Omaha to Seattle. His 
plea was strongly backed by Washington’s 
Press, Pulpit and American Legion. ‘“‘Ap- 
parently,” Governor Hartley wrote to 
Father Flanagan, “many persons do not 
realize that the moment Herbert stepped 
outside the boundaries of this State he 
would be free. . . . Legal authority over 
the boy could not be vested in you or any 
other agency outside of this State by 
executive action. ... After Herbert’s 
trial was concluded and the boy delivered 
to the penitentiary, you entered the case, 
seizing the opportunity to direct nation- 
wide attention to your boys’ home, facili- 
tated by the sensational publicity that 


attended the trial.” Retorted Father 
Flanagan: ‘“‘|Governor Hartley] stepped 
into the gutter of ward politics... . To 


me it sounds like the political mutterings 
of a whipped political boss. Father Flan- 
agan’s Boys’ Home doesn’t need pub- 
licity.”” 

« Pausing from his potato-peeling in San 
Quentin prison, Thomas Mooney said that 
he was convinced that Governor James 
(“Sunny Jim”) Rolph Jr. of California 
would not grant him the pardon for which 
Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) Walker of 
New York went 3,000.mi. to beg last 
month. “Not a chance,” said Prisoner 
Mooney, on the eve of his sixteenth 
Christmas behind bars since he and War- 
ren :K. Billings were convicted of bombing 
San Francisco’s 1916 Preparedness Day 
parade. “Powers of business and politics 
will dictate Governor Rolph’s decision. 
. . . It looks as though I would go on for 
a long time peeling potatoes.”’* 

q@ In Philadelphia, Orlandi Spartaco, 
whose anti-Fascism impelled him to jump 
on the running board of visiting Foreign 
Minister Dino Grandi’s car two months 
ago and shout insults, was released from 
jail on $1,000 bail. The Italian statesman 
had pleaded with Governor Gifford 
Pinchot to release Zealot Spartaco from 
a two-year prison sentence. 

*Last week Prisoner Mooney accepted honor- 
ary chairmanship of an “international workers’ 
counter-Olympic meet” to be held at Chicago 
this year. Sponsored by the International Labor 
Defense, the meet is calculated to boycott the 


Los Angeles Olympics because Los Angeles is in 
California and California holds Mooney prisoner. 
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Pierage 

Second to none is the Port of New York, 
whose city-owned piers are leased to ship- 
ping lines from the four corners of the 
earth. As in many another municipal trans- 
action, Tammany Hall manages to get a 








Acme 


N. G. L.’s HEINRICH SCHUENGEL  _ 
. had to deal with Mayor Walker's 
jailbird. 


crooked finger into dock-leasing. Last 
week New Yorkers learned why travelers 
must go all the way to the Army base pier 
at the foot of 58th Street, Brooklyn, to 
sail on the fastest transatlantic vessels in 
the world—the North German Lloyd’s 
Bremen and Europa.* 

Strapping big Heinrich Schuengel, who 
is for N. G. L. what humorous little Sir 
Thomas Ashley Sparks is for Cunard— 
resident U. S. director—had a chance to 
air his grievance before Counsel Samuel 
Seabury’s legislative committee on munici- 
pal scandals. Smaller Lloyd liners use 
Pier No. 42, North River. For nine years, 
said Director Schuengel, the line tried to 
get larger accommodations in Manhattan 
for its big new ship. An early offerer of 
his good offices was Mayor Walker’s 
German-American friend, David Maier, 
who used to be a brothel-keeper until he 
was sent to Sing Sing for trying to 
tamper with a witness in a legislative 


investigation (Time, Sept. 14). Ex- 
Convict Maier procured $500 from 


N. G. L. to give to a sheriff who was politi- 
cally influential among the city’s trans- 
planted Teutons. Then Maier said he 
needed another $2,500 to swing the Lloyd’s 
pier lease. The Bremen and the Europa 
were a-building. The line, “desperate” for 
a big North River dock, was forced to play 
_ *Last week onetime Lloyd liners Kronprinzes- 
sin Cecilie (Mount Vernon) and Kaiser Wilhelm 
MW (Monticello), inactive ever since they were 
seized by the U. S. and used for troop ships 
during the War, were offered for sale by the 
U. S. Shipping Board as scrap. Famed was the 
escape from British destroyers of the Kvron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, freighted with $10,000,000 
gold, into the neutral waters of Bar Harbor, 
Maine on Aug. 4, 1914. 





Tammany’s game, so Herr Schuengel ad- 
dressed a plea to George Washington 
Olvany, leader of Tammany Hall. Why? 

“T tried all means and every purpose at 
my disposal to get a pier and, therefore, 
I thought that in addressing such a letter 
to the leader of Tammany Hall .. . it 
would bring matters along. . . . Having 
the understanding that the city officials 
are members of Tammany Hall, I thought 
he might ventilate the question at the 
club.” 


But ventilating was not enough. In 1930 
William H. Hickin, president of the Na- 
tional Democratic Club, agreed to press 
the line’s application for Pier No. 32, 
North River, in consideration of a $50,- 
ooo “legal fee.” N. G. L. consented. The 
lease was finally granted. But because the 
pier is not yet completed the Europa and 
Bremen still dock in Brooklyn. 


Counsel for the line submitted a memo- 
randum written in 1926 to his superiors: 
“Mr. Hickin telephoned and I could not 
regard either his words or manner of 
speaking as satisfactory. He said that 
... he had been to the commissioner’s 
office and also ‘uptown’ [14th Street] 
twice. Mr. Hickin insisted he had been 
told ‘uptown’ that ‘everything was O. K.’ ” 
By “uptown” and “14th Street” the 
N. G. L. lawyer said he meant Tammany 
Hall, whose Wigwam was then on 14th 
Street between Third Avenue and Irving 
Place. He further declared that he con- 
sidered N. G. L. comparatively lucky, that 
he had feared “a further squeeze” of 
$250,000. He added that North German 
Lloyd berthed her ships all over the world 
but “never has to hire lawyers or incur 
special expenses |i. e. graft] for pier 
leases in any city but New York.” 

On the stand, Ex-Convict Maier, who 
got accommodations for Mayor Walker 
on the Bremen last summer and accom- 
panied him to Europe (Time, Sept. 7), 
testified that. he had requested the pier 
lease as his reward for 30 years faithful 
political service, that he did not make a 
nickel out of the deal. His intercession, 
he tried to make Counsel Seabury believe, 
was only in the interest of international 
goodwill. Lawyer Hickin refused to 
waive immunity, would not tell to what 
Tammany man he passed on $45,000 
shortly after N. G. L. paid his fee. 

Provoked at Investigator Seabury’s 
failure to “pin anything on the higher- 
ups” in Tammany, the New York Daily 
News, saucy tabloid, declared: “Stop 
spraying everybody with skunk juice and 
bag us a lion.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Pinchot v. McFadden 


Between President Hoover and Gover- 
nor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania exists 
a hearty hostility. Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. 
Pinchot do not speak when they pass each 
other on Washington’s streets. Yet last 
week the unusual spectacle was presented 
of Mrs. Pinchot leaping to political arms 
in defense of President Hoover. 

Representative Louis T. McFadden’s 
bitter attack on President Hoover and the 


. 


Moratorium last fortnight (True, Dec. 
28) kindled indignation no less hot in his 
own 15th Pennsylvania District than else- 
where. While Postmaster General Brown 
in Washington was announcing that he 
would no longer “invite nor follow sug- 
gestions” from Congressman Mcladden 
on local patronage, Mrs. Pinchot, whose 
Milford home is in the rural 15th, was 
announcing that she would attempt to 
wrest the McFadden seat in the House 
away from its present plump occupant. 
In the April primaries she would be a can- 
didate for the Republican Congressional 
nomination. Long ambitious to sit in the 
House, she unhesitatingly seized the Mc- 
Fadden outburst as a springboard for her 
campaign. Said she: 

“Every one must resent an unsubstan- 
tiated accusation of treason against the 
President.” 

No idle threat against Congressman Mc- 
Fadden was Mrs. Pinchot’s candidacy. 
Great-granddaughter of the late great 
Peter Cooper, Manhattan philanthropist 
and manufacturer of the first U. S. steam 
locomotive,* daughter of the late Con- 
gressman, editor and diplomat, Lloyd 
Stephens Bryce, auburn-haired Cornelia 
Pinchot is a consummate politician. Blunt- 
spoken, quick-witted, shrewd, she is quite 
the peer of her husband on the stump. 
Outdoorish in her interests, she has land- 
scaped the Pinchot estate, holds a permit 
to carry a gun (kidnapping threats have 
been made against her only son, Gifford 
Jr., 16), goes exploring in khaki shorts. 











International 


CorNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT 


Her ambition was stronger than her 
animus. 


In 1928 she ran against Congressman Me- 
Fadden, lost the Republican nomination 
by 2,000 votes. This year she counts on 
his misbehavior in the House to help 
bring her victory. Her intelligence and 
capability would be considerably above the 
average of the other six women now in the 
House. 


*The “Tom Thumb” for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Man of the Year 
(See front cover) 

On the last day of 1931, who loomed 
calm, masterful and popular as Man of 
the Year? 

“Tt has been a lean year for everyone,” 
said Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald with suppressed emotion. Then, 
faced by the conference that is to meet 
Jan. 18 to do something about Repara- 
tions (see p. 7), he burst out, “For God’s 
sake let us meet now!” 

“From this terrifying spectacle which 
the world presents we must raise our eyes 
to Heaven!” cried Pope Pius XI in his 
Christmas message. “It is to be feared 
that God will leave men to “:\emselves and 
that would be most terrible ruin.” 

The year 1931 pitched even Colonel 
Lindbergh into heathen waters; sent 
Mahatma Gandhi disgruntled back to In- 
dia; faced Josef Stalin with ragged gaps 
in the Five-Year Plan (see p. 16); failed 
to produce a Fascist government under 
Adolf Hitler (potential Man of 1932). 
But who rose from obscurity to world 
prominence, steered a Great Power safely 
through 1931, closed the year on a peak 
of popularity among his countrymen? 

Only one man did these things and at 
the height of his sudden greatness wagged 
an explanatory finger at President Hoover 
(see front cover).* The keynote of 1931 
was sounded by Man-of-the-Year Pierre 
Laval as he sailed for Washington: “A 
severe correctional and disciplinary period 
is indicated.” 

French Coolidge. Twelve months ago 
Pierre Laval was as obscure—even in 
France—as Governor Calvin Coolidge be- 
fore the Boston police strike. 

Swart as a Greek, this compact little 
Auvergnat (son of a village butcher in 
Auvergne, south-central France) was a 
Senator of no party, an Independent. The 
public neither knew that he always wears 
a white wash tie (cheapest and unfading) 
nor cared to sigure out that his name spells 
itself backward as well as forward. Ad- 
dicted to scowling, didactic (he once 
taught school), possessed of a mellow but 
unexciting voice, identified with no con- 
spicuous cause or movement, Senator 
Laval was also too young to be noticeable 
in France in January 1931. He was oniy 
47 and France likes its Premiers to be over 
60. The extreme youth of Pierre Laval 
was made glaring by the fact that France 
had just dispensed with a Premier whom 
many considered “much too young,” bril- 
liant André Tardieu, 54, whose Cabinet 
was brought down by the Oustric scandal 
(Trm_, Dec. 15, 1930). 

Worst of all, a good many Frenchmen 
who had vaguely heard of “The Man in 
the White Tie” understood that during the 


*Time’s portrait of the French Premier and 
Man of the Year was painted by Harris Rod- 
vogin from a photograph of Pierre Laval as he 
faced Herbert Hoover in the Lincoln Study at 
the White House. The photographer: famed Dr. 
Erich (“Candid Camera”) Salomon whom Time 
and Fortune brought to the U. S. from Ger- 
many (Time, Nov. 9). 


War he was a slacker and afterwards a 
Communist. In 1914, being already Mayor 
of the proletarian Paris suburb of Auber- 
villiers, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies by his old constituents as a So- 
cialist. He did not enlist in the Army. 





International 
LAVAL’s Bic FLANDIN 


While aged Patron Briand lay on his 
desk... 

When drafted he served briefly at the 
front as a common poilu. His Socialist 
views caused him to orate directly after 
the War against the Treaty of Versailles. 
In 1919 he lost his seat as Deputy, quar- 
reled with some of his Socialist colleagues, 
remained friendly with others and is said 
io have been briefly enrolled at one time 
as both a Socialist and a Communist, not 
being sure which way the cat of popular 
sentiment would jump. 

Aubervilliers was the irresolute young 
statesman’s salvation. He was and he re- 
mains today Mayor of Aubervilliers. Un- 
shakeably rooted in this Paris suburb he 
cultivated the friends he had made as a 
Deputy, notably that bald, enigmatic mil- 
lionaire Joseph Caillaux, onetime Premier. 
In 1924 Mayor Laval again sought and 
won election as a Deputy, not as a So- 
cialist this time but as a moderate Repub- 
lican. 

Shrewd Aubervilliers understood. Her 
beloved Pierre was doffing his radical cap 
and putting on a moderate political coat 
to match those of his moneyed friends. 
Why not? Great Aristide Briand had 
made exactly the same switch; so had 
Alexandre Millerand, President of the 
Republic. 

Less than a year later the Auvergnat, 
diligent in his attendance upon both M. 


Caillaux and M. Briand, was rewarded 
by the minor portfolio of Public Works 
in a Painlevé Cabinet which starred For- 
eign Minister Briand and Finance Minis- 
ter Caillaux. When Patron Briand shortly 
came in as Premier he took Protégé Laval 
under his wing, gave him a course in 
Chamber intrigue as secretary general of 
the Prime Minister’s office, graduated him 
prematurely in 1926 as Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

Unfortunately Premier Briand had no 
head for finance. The collapse of the 
franc drove him back to his favorite 
post of Foreign Minister. In came great 
Premier Raymond Poincaré to save the 
franc, and incidentally to blight the careers 
of several Briand satellites. Ousted Pierre 
Laval contrived to get himself elected a 
Senator from the Department of the Seine 
(which he has since represented). He 
dropped back for several years into ob- 
scurity as a quiet Independent. Still close 
to Old Brer Briand, he also made himself 
close to Young André Tardieu. 


In 1929-30 the Tardieu skyrocket went 
up, twice. In the first Tardieu Cabinet 
there was no Pierre Laval; in the second 
he was unobtrusively Minister of Labor; 
and when this Cabinet fell his chance al- 
most came. Briand and Tardieu both 
insisted that Laval be asked to form a 
Cabinet. He tried and he failed, because 
by a typical quirk of “loyalty to my 
friend André” (Tardieu) he insisted that 
in a Cabinet of which he was Premier his 
friend must be a Minister. To form a 
cabinet including Friend André at that 
moment proved impossible. Again M. 
Laval slipped into obscurity; but 1931 
was just around the corner. Briefly 
Théodore Steeg, former French Resident 
General of Morocco, headed a shaky, stop- 
gap Cabinet. 

Laval’s Year. On the morning of Jan. 
24, 1931 there was again a French crisis. 
The Steeg Cabinet had fallen following 
charges that the Minister of Agriculture 
had speculated in wheat. Importunate 
telegrams flashed from the President’s 
Palace to Brer Briand at Geneva begging 
him to become Premier for the twelfth 
time. 

Surfeited with such honors Briand wired 
his courteous but absolute refusal, suggest- 
ing Pierre Laval. By this time the Oustric 
scandal was somewhat cold, the constantly 
shifting line-up of the Chamber had al- 
tered, and sturdy Auvergnat Laval was 
able not only to form a Cabinet but to 
smuggle into it as Minister of Agriculture 


his friend André Tardieu. 


Thoroughly befuddled were such cor- 
respondents as supposed André Tardieu to 
be roughly ten times as big a man as 
Pierre Laval. One cabled: “The Tardieu 
Cabinet has been reformed with Laval as 
Premier.” Others assumed that Protégé 
Laval would dance inevitably to Patron 
Briand’s tunes. Scarcely anyone realized 
the tremendous will-to-rule of the Man 
of the Year. Perhaps Georges Mandel, 
long the most intimate colleague of 
“Tiger” Clemenceau, had a glimmering of 
what was coming. ‘“The Laval Cabinet has 
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nothing to fear,” he wrote. “It will last 
if it gives the impression that it is work- 
ing... . This country likes a Govern- 
ment that really governs.” 

Straight through 1931, while other 
Premiers or Presidents hesitated, wavered 
and in some cases fell, Pierre Laval gave 
month after month the consistent impres- 
sion that he and his Government were 
working, are working: ‘npn 

February: Just getting into his stride, 
Premier Laval leaned on the stooped 
shoulder of old Brer Briand in Chamber 
debate, backed him in pledging France to 
observe the One-Year Naval Holiday pro- 
posed by Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
of Italy. PONS gall 

March: Faced by Red riots in French 
Indo-China, the Premier convened the 
High Colonial Council in Paris for the 
first time in three years and studied criti- 
cally the results of guillotining 700 native 
Communists in the past two years—with 
the result that Minister of Colonies Paul 
Reynaud is now in the Far East “sympa- 
thetically examining native grievances. 

April: Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand’s conciliatory policy toward Ger- 
many having been discredited in French 
eyes by the revelation that Germany and 
Austria planned a zollverein (customs 
union), Premier Laval put tactful pres- 
sure on his own Foreign Office, forcing 
Old Brer Briand to take a “stronger line 
which later forced sollverein into the 
World Court, where it died. 

May: When the Chamber and Senate 
sit together as the National Assembly at 
Versailles and vote for the President of 
France, who shall vote first is determined 
by opening the dictionary at random. Last 
spring the dictionary opened at L. Alpha- 
betically no other L name in the National 
Assembly could beat Laval. Having cast 
the first vote Premier Laval saw his 
shaggy old mentor Aristide Briand heart- 
breakingly defeated for the Presidency, 
which fell to water-drinking, penny- 
pinching Paul Doumer. 

Opening in May the French Colonial 
Exposition proved phenomenally success- 
ful in a bad year, strengthened the “im- 
pression” that the Laval Cabinet was 
“working.” 

June: Premier Laval showed his tough 
Auvergnat mettle by holding up the 
Hoover One-Year Moratorium _ single- 
handed, hurling his famed defy—*Presi- 
dent Hoover can entrench himself behind 
his Congress and I can entrench myself 
behind the Chamber’—and hanging on 
doggedly until the Moratorium was modi- 
fied into a form acceptable to France. 

July: M. Laval signed the Moratorium 
Accord after negotiations at the French 
Foreign Office with Statesman Stimson 
and Secretary Mellon, “to which Briand 
was brought in like an aged grandmother 
whom it is desired not to leave out of 
the family festivities,” as venomous “Per- 
tinax” remarked in L’Echo de Paris. 

August: The Premier in his character 
of Worker, Driver, Leader recuperated in 
the grand manner by taking the cure at 
Vichy where go so many French, U. S. 
and British tycoons. 

September: Taking Old Brer Briand in 


tow, Premier Laval junketed to Berlin, 
conferred with Chancellor Briining and 
Foreign Minister Curtius (since resigned), 
achieved little or nothing, but boosted his 
fame enormously and is said to have made 
a warm friend of Dr. Briining. (“What a 
man!” Visitor Laval exclaimed to beam- 
ing German newshawks. “I wish there 
were more such men in France!’’) 

October; Leaving his Foreign Minister 
and his wife behind and taking his daugh- 
ter José (Josette to him) along, Pierre 
Laval made the journey to Washington, 
D. C. that stamped his name upon mil- 
lions of U. S. minds and swelled his fame 
throughout the world. 

President Hoover is well known to dis- 
like almost all Frenchmen. He and Pre- 
mier Laval had high words which they 
called “free and frank.” Smoking U. S. 
cigarets at the furious rate of 80 per day, 
the didactic Frenchman in striped trous- 
ers, black jacket, white tie and suede- 
topped buttoned shoes wagged his short 
forefinger at the President in high-laced 
shoes and conservative business suit, 
making hotly such points as that France 
will not stand for having another Mora- 
torium thrust forward from the U. S. 
“suddenly and brutally.”* Equally blunt 
was Mr. Hoover, according to some re- 
ports, in challenging the French thesis 
of “Security before Disarmament,” in- 
sisting on “real disarmament” when the 
Disarmament Conference meets (see p. 7). 

Concrete result of the White House ne- 
gotiations was almost nil, Premier Laval 
departing vastly pufied and pleased by a 
verbal agreement that he should summon 
the German Ambassador on his return to 
Paris and start Germany taking the 
initiative for a final settlement of her 
troubles by appealing under the Young 
Plan for a committee to study them, 
which has now been done (see col. 3). 

November: The complete dominance of 
Premier Laval over what was once sup- 
posed to be someone else’s Cabinet was 
dramatically pointed up when 69-year-old 
Aristide Briand collapsed in the Chamber 
Nov. 17 and lay for a few moments 
crumpled down upon his desk. As chair- 
man of the League Council (both before 
and after this collapse) Old Brer Briand 
lost further prestige by failing utterly to 
restrain the aggression of Japan in Man- 
churia. Meanwhile short Premier Laval 
and his tremendously tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and aggressive Finance Minister, 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, were fighting 
through the Chamber their fiscal pro- 
gram tor next year. 

December: Chamber and Senate passed 
not only numerous routine Budget bills 
and the like but also approved several 
highly controversial steps involving the 
*Never understood in the U. S., the French 
position was and still is that President Hoover 
had a perfect right to be as “sudden” as he 
liked about sacrificing for one year $257,000,000 
due the U. S. (that being his own business and 
Congress not being in session); but that the 
President had no right “brutally” to insist that 
France make a similar abrupt sacrifice of $97,- 
000,000, that being Premier Laval’s business 
and the French Chamber being not only in 


session but twice as angry as Congress when 
Congress finally convened and voted (see p. 8). 


personal prestige of Premier Laval and 
Finance Minister Flandin: 

1) The loaning from the Treasury to 
the Bank of France of $100,000,000 to 
cover the Bank’s present paper loss on 
Sterling which it still holds. Premier 
Laval, it was revealed, kept the Bank 
under pressure during the summer to 
“stand by the pound” when its directors 
wanted to sell Sterling. 

2) The loaning of $12,000,000 to the 
French Line to complete their unnamed 
super-super-liner. 

3) The adoption of a $140,000,000 pro- 
gram of public works to relieve French 
unemployment, two-thirds of this sum to 
be furnished by the Treasury and one- 
third by local bodies. According to Laval 
Cabinet official estimates there are un- 
employed some 500,000 Frenchmen, com- 
pared to some 7,200,000 U. S. citizens. 

On Christmas Eve the Chamber gave 
Premier Laval a straight vote of confi- 
dence 315 to 255, then adjourned to the 
second Tuesday in January, leaving the 
Man of the Year unshaken, triumphant. 
How great is his achievement may be 
measured by the fact that only four 
French Premiers since the War have been 
able to remain in power for as much as 
one year. 

Pierre Laval in his year-end public 
address at Chapelle-la-Reine nailed to his 
Cabinet’s mast a French policy (practical 
or impractical) respecting Reparations 
which was endorsed next day by virtually 
the whole French press: “We will not 
allow Reparations to be sacrificed to pri- 
vate debts!” 

“Tenez bon! Hold tight!” 
delighted auditor. 

“I always do!” cried the Man-of-the- 
Year. “We will not let the Young Plan 
be torn up!” (see below). 

Nation of the Year? France closed 
1931 with vastly greater gold stocks than 
any other European state (the U. S. has 
half again as much); she could count her 
unemployed in hundreds of thousands 
while Britain and Germany counted theirs 
in millions; but her trade balance has 
turned adverse: her U. S. tourists dwin- 
dled from 300,000 in 1929 to 100,000 in 
1931. The conviction is strong among 
Frenchmen that they ar: just entering 
hard times. 
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Pollyanna Scrapped 

The big oval table in the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements at Basle, Switzer- 
land has been strewn every day for nearly 
three weeks with shiny leather portfolios, 
smudgy glass ashtrays, trim boxes of bank 
pins, glass wells full of purple and red 
ink, blotters with round bottoms like a 
child’s tumble-toy, glass-stoppered carafes 
full of plain water and, in neat piles, hun- 
dreds of sheets of foolscap (see cut). 
Thus equipped the 14 men around the 
tabie (twelve august finance experts, two 
alert interpreters) have been toiling and 
quarreling as the Young Plan Advisory 
Committee on Germany’s capacity-to-pay 
(Time, Dec. 21). Last week they de- 
stroyed their first report, which had left 
them frostily at odds around their oval 
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table. Then, spurred by the approach of 
Christmas, they swiftly drafted a second 
report, signed it unanimously and were 
through. Meeting at The Hague in mid- 
January, statesmen of the Great Powers 
will act on the report, will once more 
“finally decide” what Germany must pay 
on her: 1) non-postponable Reparations; 
2) postponable Reparations; 3) short- 
term debts. 

Cynically last week the Committee’s 
first report (secret and later suppressed) 
was called in Basle the “Pollyanna Re- 
port.” With hard-boiled optimism it up- 
held the French thesis that Germany can- 
not remain forever unable to pay her 
debts, that when prosperity returns she 
should pay what she owes under the 
Young Plan which must be kept intact. 
The paradoxically hard-boiled “Pollyanna 
Report” was drafted by Britain’s young 
delegate, Sir Walter Thomas Layton, 47, 
no glad-man (extreme right in cut). 

Battling against this first report, plump 
German Delegate Dr. Carl Melchior was 
backed by “The Three Little Neutrals”: 
Switzerland’s Dr. Brindschedla, Holland’s 
Mynheer Colijin, Sweden’s Herr Rydbeck. 
They deadlocked the Committee which 
found itself obliged to draft and lay be- 
fore the world a second and quite different 
report with these conclusions: 

1) Germany “would be justified in de- 
claring ... that... she will not be 
able” to make her postponable Young 
Plan payment of $268,000,000 due next 
July—the alternative being to postpone 
the said payment for two years by in- 
voking the safeguard clause of the Young 
Plan. 

2) The Committee implied that Ger- 
many will also be unable to make the 
whole of her non-postponable Young Plan 
payment of $157,000,000 next July, al- 
though there is no mechanism in the 
Young Plan to permit postponement of 
what is explicitly non-postponable. Damn- 
ing the Plan at this point the Committee 
said: “The Young Plan, with its rising 
series of annuities, contemplated a steady 
expansion in world trade, not merely in 
volume but in value, in which the annui- 
ties payable by Germany would become a 
factor of diminishing importance. In 
fact, the opposite has been the case. 
Since the Young Plan came into effect, not 
only has the trade of the world shrunk 
in volume but the very exceptional fall 
in gold prices that has occurred in the last 
two years has itself added greatly to the 
real burden, not only of German annuities 
but of ali payments fixed in gold.” 

3) The Committee, although not em- 
powered to report on Allied War Debts 
which form no part of the Young Plan, 
concluded: “The adjustment of all inter- 
governmental debts to the existing 
troubled situation of the world—and the 
adjustment should take place without de- 
lay if new disasters are to be avoided—is 
the only lasting step capable of re- 
establishing confidence, which is the very 
condition of economic stability and real 
peace.” 

To absolve the Hoover Administration 
of complicity in the Committee’s flat link- 
age of Reparations with War Debts, close- 
mouthed U. S. Delegate Walter W. 








Underwood & Underwood 


Baste’s Latest COMMITTEE* 
. shelved the Young Plan, pointed at Debts. 


Stewart, board chairman of Case, Pomeroy 
& Co. of Manhattan, announced: “I have 
not had one word from Washington since 
this Committee began its work and I have 
not sent one word to Washington since I 
came here.” Thus President Hoover has 
been officially in complete ignorance of 
what the U. S. delegate was doing and 
even of what other delegates were doing, 
since all sessions of the Conference were 
officially secret. 

Significance. German papers hailed the 
Basle Report as “killing” the Young Plan. 
Germany’s tired Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining called the Report “satisfactory” 
with a pale smile, then placed the tips of 
his fingers together and observed: “I think 
the next step will be a new agreement re- 
garding the private credits ‘frozen’ in 
Germany under the stillhaltung agreement 
[Trme, Aug. 24 & 31]. . . . The restric- 
tions imposed upon the Basle Committee 
do not apply to the bankers’ committee 
here in Berlin which can deal with the 
entire situation as a single problem.” 

Unfortunately, just two days earlier the 
terms proposed by U. S. Banker Albert 
Henry Wiggin for extending the short- 
term credits into long-term credits (at a 
reputedly “much higher” rate of interest ) 
were flatly refused by the German bankers 
to whom the terms were offered. This 
deadlocked the bankers’ committee which 
adjourned over the holidays. 

In Washington, sonorous Senator Borah 
called again for “complete cancellation”; 
but in Paris the logical French press 
pointed out that the U. S. Congress had 
recently gone on record as unalterably 
opposed to cancellation (Time, Dec. 28). 
With Premier Laval insisting that he 
would “hold tight” and that Germany’s 
Young Plan obligations must be preserved 
intact (see p. 12) a complete deadlock 
from all fiscal and political angles faced 
The Hague Conference, which is to meet 
Jan. 18 and try to act on the Basle Report. 

Obviously one of the deadlocked parties 
must and probably will yield. The Ger- 
man bankers can accept Mr. Wiggin’s 
“hard” terms for extension of their 
credits; or the U. S. bankers can take a 
loss; or short-term credits can be pooled 
with the Young Plan obligations. Likewise 
Germany can repudiate certain of her obli- 


gations; the Allies can make similar moves 
respecting their debts to the U. S.; or 
Congress can yield, sanctioning a further 
moratorium; or The Hague Conference 
can take steps to decide the capacity-to- 
pay of the debtors involved and ask the 
creditors (the ultimate creditor being the 
U.S.) to settle on that basis. 


SWITZERLAND 


Crime of Enlistment 

First act last week of Switzerland's 
newly-elected President Giuseppe Motta 
(born near the Italian frontier, three times 
previously elected president—1915, 1920 
& 1927) was to draw attention to a little- 
noticed clause in the new Swiss Military 
Penal Code making it a crime for Swiss to 
enlist without the Government’s authori- 
zation under a foreign flag. 

As late as the 18th Century Spain, 
France and the Pope hired Swiss merce- 
naries. Pope Pius XI still has a Swiss 
Guard.+ Whether they, in serving under 
the Papal flag, are now criminals under 
Swiss law did not appear last week. Most 
Swiss seemed to think that what President 
Motta had in mind was an effort to check 
the enlistment of financially depressed 
Swiss in the French Foreign Legion. 


Delegates 
(Japan); 
Vellman 


*Left to right around the table: 
Brindschedla (Switzerland); Nohara 
Djouritch (Jugoslavia); Interpreters 
and Michaelis; Delegates Rydbeck (Sweden); 
Rist (France); Colijin (Holland); Fraf & 
Melchior (Germany): Stewart (U. S.); Com- 
mittee Chairman Alberto Beneduce (Italy); 
Delegates Francoui (Belgium) and Layton 
(Britain), 

}“Every candidate for the [Pope’s Swiss] 
Guards,” says the Catholic Encyclopedia, “must 
be a native Swiss, a Catholic, of legitimate birth, 
unmarried, under 25 years of age, at least 5 ft. 
8 in. in height, healthy, and free from bodily 
disfigurements. Whoever is not eligible for 
military service in Switzerland, is likewise re- 
fused admission into the Guards. . . . The duties 
of the Guards are as follows: They are respon- 
sible for the guarding of the sacred person of 
the Pope and the protection of the Apostolic 
Palaces, all exits from the palace to the city and 
the entrance doors to the papal apartments being 
entrusted to their charge. . . . The religious 
privileges of the guards are very extensive. 
. .. The Swiss Guards are fully armed, and 
have to submit to a strict course of exercises 
and gymnastics. Football is zealously cultivated 


by them in the Cortile del Belvedere, and their 
trumpet corps is splendidly organized.” 


Januar 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


e . > a] 
Misers, Moratorium & Countess 

Like misers in their closets, each little 
Central European government was trying 
to hoard its currency last week. Hungari- 
ans, always drastic and dramatic, were first 
to declare an actual “transfer mora- 
torium.” In Budapest handsome blond 
Baron Frederick de Koranyi (who in or- 
nate Magyar costume on State holidays 
makes Magyar ladies’ eyes dance) issued 
the Hungarian moratorium decree as Min- 
ister of Finance. It provides that for the 
next twelve months: 

1) Payments to foreign holders of some 
two-thirds of Hungary’s long-term bonds 
shall not be transferred outside of Hun- 
gary, but shall be paid in Hungarian 
pengés into trustee accounts in Hungary 
where the money will be held for ultimate 
payment to the foreign creditors. 

2) Preferred treatment will be accorded 
holders of the other third of Hungary’s 
long-term bonds, the Government under- 
taking to transfer payments in foreign 
currency of interest due on the League of 
Nations Reconstruction Loan to Hungary 
of 1924 and similar preferred bonds. 

3) Short-term credits in Hungary will 
be converted into long-term credits under 
a stillhaltung agreement (similar to that 
in Germany) which was being negotiated 
last week with Hungary’s short-term credi- 
tors. 

This moratorium was no surprise. Wall 
Street has expected some sort of Hun- 
garian moratorium for months. The fact 
that it turned out to be only a “transfer 
moratorium,’ with pengé payments con- 
tinuing to pile up in Hungary, softened 
the blow. But a blow it was. U. S. bank- 
ers have extended and U. S. investors hold 
roughly 259% of Hungary’s short-term 
credits and bonds. On the total U. S. in- 
vestment of $179,000,000 the loss or post- 
ponement of interest and sinking fund 
charges during 1932 will approximate 
$13,000,000. 

France, when she made her recent 
“political loans” to Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, made them on the distinct un- 
derstanding that there would be no mora- 
torium in that quarter. But King Alex- 
ander, royal Dictator of Jugoslavia, was in 
Paris incognito only a few days ago, called 
at the Bank of France. Did he ask for 
more money? Did he get it? Was all 
quiet along the French anti-moratorium 
front? 


Austria and Hungary are admittedly 
hardest pressed. In Vienna last week the 
Governor of the Bank of Austria, Van- 
dyke-bearded Dr. Richard Reisch, took 
abrupt and super-miserly steps to keep 
not only Austrian money but Austrians at 
home. 

By agreement between the Government 
and the National Bank no Austrian may 
leave Austria unless he makes an affidavit: 

1) That he has no money abroad. 

2) That he is not taking abroad any 
Austrian money or more than $7 in foreign 
money. 

On $7 no man travels far. In effect Dr. 


Reisch imprisoned Austrians in Austria 
last week. But exceptions will be made. 
Traveling salesmen who must go abroad to 
sell Austrian goods may take more than 


Enraged by this generality, Zl Pais of 
Montevideo flayed the Wall Street tend- 
ency “to group all South American Na- 
tions together as defaulters,” argued that 





Keystone 
BARON DE KORANYI 


.. . put a wall around pengos. 


$7, the Government announced, hinted 
other exceptions. 

In Hungary similar restrictions on pri- 
vate currency exports preceded the “trans- 
fer moratorium,” and remained in effect 
last week. To the scandal of all Budapest 
it was suddenly discovered that the Count- 
ess Bethlen, a socialite playwright and 
wife of former Premier Count Stephen 
Bethlen de Bethlen, was outside Hungary 
on a literary lecture tour. Furious Social- 
ist Deputies demanded to know what “‘sin- 
ister influence” had procured the countess 
enough foreign money on which to travel? 
Or was she a criminal? Had she secret de- 
posits abroad? What of the new Hun- 
garian law obliging every citizen to put 
such deposits instantly at the disposal of 
the Government ? 

The Countess Bethlen is the Countess 
Bethlen, a law unto her smart, svelte self. 
She exchanges plot ideas with Statesman- 
playwright Benito Mussolini. When her 
plays are produced in Italy he goes to 
them, claps his hands, wires congratula- 
tions. Obviously the Countess Bethlen was 
earning the foreign money she spent last 
week by lecturing as she traveled. But 
amid money hysteria in Central Europe 
few heads were clear. To Hungarian So- 
cialists the lecturing countess seemed a 
creature without shame, unpatriotic, 
diabolic. 


To Uruguayan editors U. S. Banker 
Otto Hermann Kahn also seemed last 
week to have horns, a tail. His diabolic 
act was to have testified before the U. S. 
Senate Finance Committee that “in the 
case of Germany there are hardly any 
| foreign bonds] in default. In the case of 
South America and Central America, un- 
fortunately, the great majority are in de- 
fault.” 


Keystone 


Countess BETHLEN 
On what was she traveling?! 


if even Banker Kahn did not appreciate 
the “heroic sacrifices’ made by the Uru- 
guayan people to meet interest and sinking 
fund charges on their bonds, Uruguay 
might as well declare a moratorium. 


FRANCE 
The Widow 

To U. S. crooks the electric chair is the 
‘Hot Squat.” To French crooks the guil- 
lotine is “The Widow.” Last week the 
Widow raised her black arms outside the 
Prison de la Santé in Paris. A morbid 
crowd of night club habitués in evening 
dress, messenger boys, street sweepers, 
workmen and tramps gathered in the grey 
morning light to see what is said to be 
the first guillotining of a French aristocrat 
since the Revolution. 

Georges Gauchet, 25, well brought up 
son of a millionaire, squandered a fortune 
on Montmartre, became a dope addict, 
was cut off by his family. Impoverished, 
he broke into a jeweler’s store on the 
fashionable Avenue Mozart, killed the 
jeweler with a hammer and a revolver 

“T deserve to die,” said he. He refused 
to apply for executive clemency. 

By an old and grim law of the French 
Republic, the guillotine must be set up in 
a public place to discourage wrongdoers 
Modern French police do everything in 
their power to make it difficult for the 
morbid to see an execution. Last week 
strong police cordons blocked off the street 
200 yards on either side of the Widow. 
Gaping butchers’ boys peered over police- 
men’s shoulders to see the tiny figure de- 
scend from a horse-drawn van, refuse the 
traditional cigar and glass of rum. There 
was a huddle round the base of the guillo- 
tine, then the knife crashed down as a 
church bell struck seven. 
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RUSSIA 


Stalin Silent, Stalin Crashed 


Inside the Kremlin Fortress 600 pink- 
cheeked, drably-dressed Russians met last 
week in the gorgeous, glittering onetime 
Throne Room of Tsar Nicholas II. 
Stamping the snow off their shoes, blow- 
ing on their hands, wiping their red noses, 
lighting cigarets and shouting greetings 
they sat down on wooden benches for a 
brief session of the Soviet Parliament, or 
Union Central Executive Committee. 

Silent on the platform sat Dictator 
Josef Stalin, and to No. 1 Correspondent 
Walter Duranty the Man of Steel looked 
“benevolent.” Comrade Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov, the thickset, middle-aged Soviet 
Premier, talked. Six hundred stomachs 
quaked with laughter when he said: “We 
are trying to erect next year more blast 
furnaces than the United States will close 
down.” 

By giving the Union Central Executive 
Committee a good dose of 1932, Stalin’s 
spokesman worked the assembly up to an 
appropriate pitch of optimism. But he 
also admitted 1931 gaps in the Five- 
Year Plan, gaps which hundreds of dele- 
gates knew to exist in the places from 
which they came. Neither Russia’s trans- 
port system, nor her production of steel, 
iron or coal, nor the general productivity 
of labor in Soviet factories, admitted 
Premier Molotov, have fulfilled the 1931 
schedules of the Five-Year Plan. 

Spending to fulfill the Five-Year Plan 
has exceeded all estimates. With a throb 
of triumph in his powerful voice, Orator 
Molotov drew cheers from his audience 
by stating that whereas the Government 
had planned to spend only $23,250,000,000 
on the Five-Year Plan it will have spent 
by next year $27,000,000,000, the original 
scope of the Plan having, of course, been 
much enlarged. “We shall yet fulfill the 
Five-Year Plan in four years!” cried 
Premier Molotov. Twenty times in this 
part of his speech he repeated his pet 
word, ‘‘we shall organize this. . . . Organ- 
ization will fix that. . . . The important 
thing is to do things the right way by 
organizing them... .” 

Turning to foreign affairs Premier 
Molotov said that the coming Disarma- 
ment Conference (see p. 7) “will be an 
Armament Conference, each nation striv- 
ing to disarm its rivals and to obtain a 
free hand to arm itself... . 

“The Soviet Union,” he promised, “will 
follow steadfastly a policy of peace. . 
The events in Manchuria merely illus- 
trate the designs and schemes attempted 
to draw the Soviet Union into war.’’* 

Moscow assumed that as usual the 
Union Central Executive Committee 
would vote complete confidence in the 
Government and adjourn early in Janu- 


*Moscow papers mysteriously reported last 
week that “Citizen G’? had been urged to assas- 
sinate the Japanese Ambassador and thus pro- 
voke a Russo-Japanese war by one Karl Vanek, 
attaché at the Czechoslovak Legation in Moscow. 

“Citizen G” did not assassinate anybody. In- 
stead he reported the alleged Czech suggestion 
to Soviet authorities who praised “Citizen G.” 

Attaché Vanek, who has been stationed for 
five years in Moscow, suddenly left for Prague. 


ary, leaving Dictator Stalin (who runs 
the Committee by Communist wire- 
pulling behind the scenes) to run Russia. 

Silent in public, Comrade Stalin was 
loquacious last week in conversation with 
Dr. Emil Ludwig, best-selling biographer 
of Napoleon, potential best-selling biog- 
rapher of Stalin. 

Dr. Ludwig crashed the Stalin gate by 
rushing to Moscow as the representative 
of Germany’s most potent daily, the Ber- 
liner, Tageblatt. Shrewdly Tageblatt had 
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organization... 
” 


“Organize... 
organizing. ... 


raised a rumpus about an innocuous pact 
of non-aggression now being negotiated 
between Russia and Poland. Did that 
mean tne end of Russo-German friend- 
ship? Did it mean Russian support for 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Polish 
Corridor? Germany must know! Stalin 
must speak! — such was the smart 
Tageblatt-Ludwig gate-crashing approach 
Stalin spoke: 

“We are politicians of a peculiar kind. 
There are politicians who promise peace 
today and tomorrow forget it or deny it 
without blushing. We do not act that 
WAY... 

“When the Poles explained that they 
were ready to negotiate for a non- 
aggression pact, of course we agreed and 
commenced negotiations. What is there 
to fear from the German standpoint? 
. . . We must state in the pact that we 
will employ no force and undertake no 
act of aggression in order to change Po- 
land’s frontiers or to violate its inde- 
pendence. Just as we give the Poles this 
promise, so they must give us a similar 
pledge... . 

“Ts that recognition of the Versailles 
Treaty? No. Is it a guaranty of fron- 
tiers? No. We have never guaranteed 
that and we never will, just as Poland 
never has nor ever will guarantee our 
boundaries. 

“Our friendly relations with Germany 
will remain now as before. That is my 
firm conviction.” 


MEXICO 
Again, Obregon! Madero! 


By unanimous votes the Senate and 
House of Mexico passed a law last week 
which was promptly denounced by the 
Most Reverend Pascual Diaz, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Mexico, as “an 
unheard of outrage of the public power 
against religion.” 

The new law, unless vetoed by Presi- 
dent Pascual Ortiz Rubio, wil: provide: 

1) That no religious denomination shall 
have more than one clergyman per 50,000 
population in either the Federal District 
of Mexico City (pop. 1,217,663) or the 
Territories of Lower California (pop. 
94,469) and Quintana Roo (pop. 12,150). 

2) That in the District and Territories 
no clergyman shall officiate in more than 
one church, shall be fined 500 pesos 
($200) if he does. 

In the Federal District of Mexico City, 
where some 400 priests were officiating 
in more than 200 Catholic churches last 
week, the new law would impose a limit 
of 24 priests, 24 churches. If strictly 
enforced it would leave Lower California 
with one priest, one church and Quintana 
Roo priestless, churchless. 

Thus once again THE REVOLUTION, 
which in Mexico means the Government 
plus its supporters, struck at Mother 
Church. Not a single Mexico City daily 
newspaper printed Archbishop Diaz’s de- 
nunciation of what both houses of Mex- 
ico’s Congress had unanimously voted. 
Protestant denominations did not com- 
plain. The largest has only 13 churches 
in all Mexico. 

In the State of Vera Cruz the legal 
limit already enforced on priests and 
churches is one per 100,000 population— 
twice as strict as that voted by the Fed- 
eral Congress. Last week the Legislature 
of the State of Morelos passed a bill to 
tax each cleric 300 pesos ($120) per an- 
num. In the State of Coahuila cinemas 
with religious themes were banned. 

Debate in the Federal Congress for a 
fortnight past has been painful to Chris- 
tian ears. Repeatedly the Savior’s Holy 
Mother was termed by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives “the so-called Virgin Mary.” 
Last week the Congress added insult to 
injury by voting unanimously to change 
the names of two Mexico City suburbs. 
San Angel became Obregon, Congress sub- 
stituting for the “Holy Angel” one-armed 
General Alvaro Obregon, famed champion 
of the Revolution and one of the most 
popular presidents Mexico has ever had, 
who was assassinated in San Angel by a 
religious fanatic in 1928. 

The suburb Guadalupe-Hidalgo (a dou- 
ble-barreled name recalling both the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe, patron saint of Mexico, 
and Father Miguel Hidalgo, a priest ac- 
tive in the struggle for independence from 
Spain) became the suburb Gustavo Ma- 
dero. Assassinated in 1913, Gustavo Ma- 


dero was a brother of famed Mexican 
President Francisco Madero, also assassi- 
nated in 1913. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





BRAZIL 


“All the Same Thing” 


One day last month the Chief of Police 
in Rio de Janeiro barked at the resident 
correspondent of the New York Times: 

“You should be ashamed of yourself 
for sending such news as this, Senhor 
Corey!” 

Glancing at the clipping in the chief’s 
hand, Correspondent George H. Corey saw 
that what had offended the irate Brazilian 
was a despatch to the London (mot the 
New York) Zimes. He pointed out this 
fact. 

“All the same! All the same thing,” 
roared Rio’s Chief of Police. 

| 

“All the same thing! You have the 
Ford Company in the United States. You 
have the Ford Company of the Argentine 
and the Ford Company of Brazil. The 
Times of London and the Times of New 
York—they must be all the same thing.” 


Last week the New York Times printed 
a two-column story headed in bold face: 
By GEORGE H. COREY, ReEcentLy 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE New York 
TIMES IN BRAZIL. 

“After thirteen months struggle with the 
system in Brazil I have been forced to give 
it up. My consistent effort to supply to 
New York legitimate news of what was 
going on in the largest of South American 
countries merely resulted in my arrest by 
the Provisional Government of Brazil and 
imprisonment in the Rio de Janeiro peni- 
tentiary until I agreed to go back to the 
United States... .” 

Not many U. S. citizens realize that in 
those numerous South and Central Amer- 
ican “republics” where the government is 
actually a dictature, censorship is as strict 
as in Italy or Russia, sometimes more 
ruthless. To complicate matters Corre- 
spondent Corey found that “two censors 
rarely agree as to what is or is not in- 
jurious. Thus, a message passed at 3 
oclock in the afternoon by one censor 
may fail to satisfy the censor on duty at 
10 o'clock in the evening. 

“In my case a message of this character, 
even after passing the afternoon censor, 
often prompted the evening censor to send 
the police to my house to fetch me for 
questioning. The arrival of a huge native 
policeman with orders to take me to the 
police station became a not infrequent in- 
terruption of my evenings at home. 

“Another trouble with which the cor- 
respondent has to cope is the grossly igno- 
rant and untrained men in the censors’ 
posts. Shortly after the revolution I en- 
countered a 17-year-old boy, a student at 
the telegraph school in Sao Paulo, to whom 
had been entrusted the job of censoring 
the press dispatches of six trained foreign 
correspondents. This lad could hardly 
write his own language and knew nothing 
of English. During my entire stay in 
Brazil I did not meet a single censor who 
had more than a bare knowledge of Eng- 
lish. All correspondents were forced by 
decree to translate their dispatches into 
Portuguese, the native language.” 


CHINA 


More Like France 

Firmly last week General Chiang Kai- 
shek, who left China virtually without a 
Government fortnight ago by resigning as 
President, hopping into a plane, and soar- 
ing off to his country estate, announced: 
“T will not open any letters or telegrams.” 

To this promise General Chiang stuck, 
disregarded all appeals from Nanking to 

















SuN Fo 


. was offered two private armies. 


come back and make some sort of com- 
promise with the Cantonese statesmep who 
had forced him out (TiME; Dec. 28). They 
in Nanking last week dominated one of 
the most savagely bickering sessions of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Na- 
tionalist Party or Kuomintang ever held. 
Aloof like General Chiaug stood his 
brother-in-law, Dr. T. V. Soong, China’s 
No. 1t banker and reputedly the only 
Chinese who as Finance Minister can get 
enough money together to keep a Chinese 
Government going. In Shanghai last week 
Dr. Soong cantered on horseback every 
morning, a pleasure he has not had time 
to take for months. 

Because China simply fad to have a 
Government, the Nanking-politicai muddle 
unsnarled itself faster than might other- 
wise have been the case. Cantonese Dr. 
Sun Fo (son of the late, great Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Repub- 
lic’) was chosen President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, equivalent to Premier. .At the 
same time the Executive Committee of the 
Nationalist Party tinkered with China’s 
organic law in such a way as to reduce the 
powers of the President and make that 
office resemble the Presidency of France. 
Into this post of honor, suddenly shorn of 
much of its power, was popped the ven- 
erable Lin Sen, born at Foochow, aged 67, 
prominent in China’s revolutionary strug- 
gles and a onetime resident of California. 

Premier Sun, who thus unexpectedly 
emerged as the directive head of a new 


kind of Chinese Cabinet, was expected to 
have as his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
famed Eugene Chen, a Cantonese leader 
close to Moscow, with ideas about making 
peace with Japan (Trme, Nov. 2). This 
choice, however, was not made definite 
last week and the new Government was 
strongly urged to “fight Japan” by one 
of China’s doughtiest war lords, Marsha! 
Feng Yu-hsiang who offered to swing his 
private army into the fight and attempt 
to defend Chinchow (see below). 


JAPAN 


Jaunting Juggernaut 


Japan’s juggernaut, clanking slowly 
across frozen South Manchuria toward 
Chinchow last week, was chauffeured by 
the Empire’s prodigiously popular hero of 
the hour, Lieut. General Jiro Tamon. 
Month ago he broke the power of China 
in North Manchuria by routing fleet Gen- 
eral Ma _ Chan-shan and _ capturing 
Tsitsihar (Time, Nov. 30). That was easy 
General Ma had no effective artillery and 
only 23,000 Chinese soldiers. Chinchow 
last week looked hard—that is if its 84,000 
Chinese defenders would fight. 

Japanese scouting planes reported two 
separate systems of Chinese entrench- 
ments defending Chinchow, complete with 
58 pieces of artillery strategically placed. 
The Chinese “First Line,’ a series of 
trenches 20 mi. north of Chinchow, aimed 
to stop the Japanese advance at the Taling 
River Bridge on the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way. Should the juggernaut break through, 
the Chinese “Second Line” consisted of 
earthworks and entrenchments completely 
encircling Chinchow. In the city (Jap- 
anese estimated) were 8,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition which Chinese might fire. 

During the week Lieut. General Tamon’s 
forces cautiously advanced south from 
Mukden, easily brushing aside Chinese 
skirmishers in a series of minor clashes 
and prepared to meet and crush the first 
serious Chinese resistance, expected at 
Kowpangtze, 50 mi. north of Chinchow. 
Japanese troops camouflaged as snow men 
in long white gowns crawled forward elev- 
en miles fighting every inch of the way. 
The temperature was 30 below zero. Jap- 
anese scouting planes reported a force of 
at least 3,000 Chinese “bandits” waiting 
to defend Panshanhsien. Total Japanese 
forces in Manchuria did not exceed 25,000 
last week, though seven Japanese trans- 
ports landed .an unrevealed number of 
fresh troops at Dairen. Meanwhile in 
Mukden the Japanese G. H. Q. of General 
Shigeru Honjo féted a distinguished and 
most welcome guest. 

Guest General Jiro Minami started the 
Japanese push into Manchuria when he was 
Minister of War (TIME, Oct. 12, et seq.). 
Last week he offered a quaint description 
of the outburst of Chinese banditry which 
followed Japan’s overthrow of the Chinese 
Government of Manchuria at Mukden 
“A revolution has overtaken Manchuria,” 
General Minami said. 

In Tokyo the Japanese Diet met briefly, 
passed a resolution “in appreciation of the 
Army’s efforts in Manchuria,” adjourned 
over the holidays. 
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Met on the Air 

Tucked away in the sedate red-&-gold 
interior of the Metropolitan Opera House 
last week, hidden in wings and footlights, 
were half a dozen intruders in those al- 
most sacred precincts—microphones. To 
the “Met” they represented a compromise 
and a new source of income—an arrange- 
ment with National Broadcasting Co. re- 
ported to bring $250,000 for 25 broad- 
cast operas. To the U. S. radio audience, 
it was briefly exciting—speeches by 
NBC’s President Merlin Hall Aylesworth 
and Board Chairman Paul Drennan Cra- 
vath of the Metropolitan, sounds of the 
orchestra tuning up under Conductor 
Karl Riedel, echoes of an audience which 
included many pleased youngsters. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck’s Hédnsel und Gretel 
was the opera, first whole performance to 
be broadcast from the Metropolitan. 
Composer Deems Taylor. official narrator, 
sat in a little glass booth in one of the 
grand tier boxes, describing music and ac- 
tion to radiauditors. In another sound- 
proof booth were an expert with score in 
hand, ready with warnings to tone down 
drum beats and bass notes, and an engi- 


neer watching the volume-registering 
needle. 
Soon after the onset of Hdnsel und 


Gretel came telegrams of praise. Direc- 
tor Giulio Gatti-Casazza, pleased as 
Punch, had been popping to & from the 
backstage office of Press Agent William 
J. (“Billy”) Guard, where a receiving set 
had been installed. Chairman Cravath 
was impressed. “A miracle! said 
Radio Conductor Walter Johannes Dam- 
rosch. The engineers who had succeeded 
in making the whole country (and several 
further parts of the world) an opera 
house, said that the old part-wooden Met 
was much easier to work with than Chi- 
cago’s handsome new opera house, whose 
concrete tends to give off bass echoes. 

Only one feature caused protests. Nar- 
rator Taylor, thought many, narrated too 
much and too freely. Suitable were his 
introduction, name-spelling, Christmas 
greetings in French, German, Italian. But 
he talked during the music. Telegrams 
poured in: “Tell announcer to stop talk- 
ing sO opera can be enjoyed.” “Is it pos- 
sible to have Mr. Taylor punctuate his 
speech with brilliant flashes of silence?” 
Next day, during a broadcast of two acts 
of the rooth anniversary performance of 
Bellini’s Norma, Narrator Taylor was less 
garrulous. 





—~ 
Sexagenarian 
As the S. S. Leviathan entered New 
York Harbor last week and passed the 
Statue of Liberty, a fat old woman ex- 
tracted from her pocketbook a faded 
U. S. flag of silk and waved it with prac- 
ticed enthusiasm. Then cameramen pho- 
tographed her stuffing it in her bosom. 
She said she had worn that flag next to her 
heart ever since she departed the U. S. 
ten years ago. “Viva America!” she 
shrilled. “America is my one grand pas- 
sion!” She could shrill, too. She was Luisa 
Tetrazzini. 
When Soprano Tetrazzini toured the 


U. S. in 1920-21 she was 50—near retir- 
ing time for sopranos. But her fame was 
undiminished. Though her acting was 
somewhat conventional, her bulk great 
(named for her was chicken @ Ja Tetrzz- 
zini—chicken, cream sauce, cheese and 


spaghetti), an eager public flocked to hear 
her high F¢, her effortless trills and runs. 
In 1892, 


when coloraturas flourished 





Underwood & Underwood—Interinational 
TETRAZZINI 
As Brive 
As Now 

She returned to her one grand passion. 
everywhere, 21-year-old Luisa Tetrazzini 
had made her début in Florence, thrilled 
Italy’s Queen Margherita, won herself the 
then amazing salary of $100 a month. 
She sang in L’Africaine that night, but her 
best réles were bravura ones like. Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Lakmé, Dinorah. 

In 1908 Oscar Hammerstein brought 
her to the U. S. for his great Manhattan 
Opera House. She toured the U. S. tri- 
umphantly. Later she recalled how “once 
when singing in Washington, President 





Taft—whom I knew well—was in the 
principal box.” When she came on the 
stage he beamed welcome. Soprano Tet- 
razzini responded “by marching right 
across the stage until I could almost step 
into his box. Then I gave him my cheeky 
little salute.”’ For 15 minutes, she said, the 
audience roared: “Encore! Encore! An- 
other salute!” Last week ship newshawks 
asked Soprano Tetrazzini if she spent 
most of her time in Milan because “Rome 
is too near Mussolini for you?” It was a 
foolish question. One of her most cher- 
ished and best publicized possessions is a 
photograph of // Duce, inscribed “To the 
voice that makes one believe in Paradise.” 
Cried she indignantly last week: ‘No! 
No! No! No! I could never see too much 
of Mussolini. He is a great patriot!” 
Mme Tetrazzini then raised her stubby 
arm in a salute neither little nor cheeky. 

After 1921, Soprano Tetrazzini toured 
no more, emerging from retirement in 
Italy only to sing at occasional benefits. 
In 1926 her name made brief news: at 55 
she espoused Pietro Vernati, a handsome, 
curly-haired Roman 24 years younger 
than herself. Last year she began toying 
with the idea of returning once more to 
the U. S. Coloraturas were in vogue since 
the début of Coloratura Lily Pons (Time, 
Jan. 19). Last week Tetrazzini had no 
definite plans: she might go on tour, ac- 
cept radio offers, sing in Manhattan this 
month. Opera? Said she: “I spend my 
time between Milan and Rome, qgnd have 
palaces in both cities. The one in Milan 
is on the outskirts of the city and a good 
way from the Scala Opera House. I have 
had all I want of grand opera!” 

On her last tour of the U. S., during 
the early days of Prohibition, the Gov- 
ernment asked Soprano Tetrazzini to sing 
by wireless telephone for sailors 800 mi. 
at sea. Josephus Daniels, bone-Dry Sec- 
retary of the Navy, inquired as to her 
favorite song. “How Dry I Am!”’ she 
replied. Soon afterwards, Mme Tetraz- 
zini was in California, guest of honor at 
a public function. “To please me, the 
Governor of the State | William Dennison 
Stephens | who presided, announced that I 
could hold his office for five whole 
minutes. Then he invited me to give any 
order [ chose. ‘AIl right, I said. ‘Every- 
body drink what he likes!” 

The announcement last week that plump 
Mme Tetrazzini would soon go to Cali- 
fornia created no excitement. Wiseacres 
guessed that in this statement lay the 
real object of her visit: to get a U. S. di- 
vorce from pretty young Husband Vernati, 


-who obtained a legal separation in Rome 


two years ago. 
Cardless Breen 

Ukulele in hand, plump May Singhi 
Breen went last week to the Manhattan 
local of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians to try to get a union card (fee: 
$50). Three weeks ago, flouting the uku- 
lele as a lowly instrument, the Federation 
refused her entry (Time, Dec. 21). Last 
week it admitted that the ukulele is a 
musical instrument. But the Federation 
does not wish to be swamped by applica- 
tions from ukulelists. May Breen might 
come in as a pianist or not at all. She 
departed vowing to carry the ukulele’s 
cause to the National Board, highest body 
of the Federation. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Manhattan Parade (Warner). For the 
last two years, various plays in Manhat- 
tan (Once in a Lifetime, Wonder Boy, 
Louder Please) have poked fun at cine- 
manufacture with varying success. Man- 
hattan Parade tries to poke similar fun at 
Broadway. It is about two producers who 
scream at each other continually. They 
allow themselves to be duped by a Rus- 
sian stage director who, when planning a 
spectacular production, insists on having 
the roof and one wall of the theatre re- 
moved. He tears out all the orchestra 
seats, wants to have musicians occupy the 
balcony and hum instead of playing on 
their instruments. As might be expected, 
the Russian’s production is no success. 
The producers, named Lou and Jake 
(after Manhattan’s Lee & Jake Shubert) 
go back to the cheese business, try to get 
their Russian a consignment of Swiss 
cheese with one large hole instead of 
many small ones. Good shot: Lou & Jake 
promising to reward a loyal scrubwoman 
by making her a play reader. 


Husband’s Holiday (Paramount) is a 
solemn little problem play on marital in- 
fidelity, a subject which usually in the 
cinema is material for fun. The three per- 
sons chiefly involved—husband (Clive 
Brook), wife (Vivienne Osborne) and 
mistress (Juliette Compton )—regard their 
situation as a predicament. They make 
honest and generally sensible efforts to 
extricate themselves. The wife is eventu- 
ally generous enough to give the husband 
a divorce. He, still troubled by a case of 
indecision, wanders about in the snow at 
night. making up his mind which way to 
go. The mistress, who is not a designing 
wench but a loyal devotee, observes his 
quandary, thinks to solve it by taking 
poison. Poison fails to kill her. The last 
reel shows Clive Brook at home again, 
solemnly celebrating Christmas with his 
wife and children. 

Adapted from Ernest Pascal’s novel and 
play The Marriage Bed, the picture adds 
up as a sincere and thoughtful if some- 
what superficial sermon on the sanctity 
of marriage and the insignificance of es- 
capade. Typical shot: Juliette Compton 
saying “Don’t let me die!” to Clive Brook 
just after taking the poison. 


a 


Delicious (Fox). Pictures in which 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell appear 
together seldom change plot. Janet Gay- 
nor is a waif of some sort and Charles 
Farrell is a personable, wealthy young 
man. Beyond waiting for Miss Gaynor to 
break into song or into the peculiar 
prancing gait which she affects in moments 
of exuberance, there is never any suspense. 
You are aware that before the picture is 
over, Miss Gaynor and her accomplice 
will be on the brink of matrimony. They 
have become engaged to each other in 
half the civilized countries of the world, 
always with a vague air of being decidedly 
astonished at this romantic turn of events. 

Delicious is a fair example of their work. 
As soon as Miss Gaynor is seen, as a 


Scottish immigrant girl named Heather 
flitting about the steerage of a liner bound 
for the U. S., you know that Farrell, a 
polo-player returning to Long Island, will 
presently make his appearance from the 
first-class decks. You surmise that minor 
difficulties—an immigration official who 
wants to keep Miss Gaynor outside the 


U. S., and a blonde who wants to keep 
Mr. Farrell—will separate them tem- 
porarily. Though you might not guess 


that she would do it in the crate of one 
of Mr. Farrell’s polo ponies, you know 
that Heather will presently get into the 





Ilal Phyfe 
FARRELL & GAYNOR 
You might not guess the polo pony’s crate. 


U. S., eventually nod her head when Mr. 
Farrell asks her a certain question. 

A mediocre score by George Gershwin 
and the Swedish comicalities of El Bren- 
del are adjuncts of Delicious. Like other 
Gaynor-Farrell romances, the picture also 
has an element which is almost impossible 
to explain—an element of spontaneity and 
charm. Typical shot: Heather having fun 
with a musical bottle which tinkles when 
she lifts it. 


Janet Gaynor’s first noticeable réle in 
the cinema was that of a girl who got wet 
in The Johnstown Flood. Before that she 
had been a clerk in a San Francisco law- 
yer's office, a public school student in the 
dozen or more cities where her step-father 
Harry C. Jones (“Jonesy” to her) plied 
his trade of electrician. Now in Europe, 
Cinemactress Gaynor generally prefers 
Honolulu for her holidays. A Honolulu 
holiday a year ago, taken without the 
permission of her employers, cost her 
$44,000, nearly started a scandal when 
Charles Farrell accidentally booked pas- 
sage on the same boat. Lately she has 
become more firmly identified than ever 
with réles like the ones which Mary Pick- 
ford used to play, the ingenuous heroine 
of sentimental comedy-drama. Privately, 
Miss Gaynor likes to read Jn Tune with 
the Infinite by Ralph Waldo Trine, has 
a freckled nose. 


Hell Divers (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
is a successful merger of two well known 
types of cinema entertainment: aeronauti- 
cal spectacle (like Hell’s Angels, Dirigible ) 
and man-to-man comedy (like What 
Price Glory, The Big Parade). It is also 
a loud advertisement for the U. S. Navy. 

One of the shortcomings of Hell Divers 
is the fact that spectacle and plot are not 
well integrated. Parts which are pure 
spectacle are noisy, informative and mag- 
nificently photographed. Best shots: a 
covey of bombing planes wheeling one by 
one to dive at a target (shown three 
times); a plane landing on the deck of the 
U. S. S. Saratoga as seen by a camera 
attached to the underpart of the plane; 
target practice in which airplane gunners 
fire at three blimps with cameras mounted 
on their guns. The plot which ties these 
and similar ups-&-downs together is fa- 
miliar but ingratiating. It has to do with 
two airplane gunners—Clark Gable and 
Wallace Beery—who snarl at each other 
through most of the picture. Beery plays 


a dirty trick on Gable which causes 
trouble between Gable and his. girl. 


Beery’s girl tries to patch it up, succeeds 
in making Beery try to say “I’m sorry,” 
with the shamefaced expression at which 
he is adept. Later Beery has an even bet- 
ter chance to make up to Gable. He res- 
cues him from drowning, flies him back 
to the Saratoga, wrecks the plane and 
kills himself landing in a fog. Beery and 
Gable, particularly the former, give lik- 
able performances in the oh-yeah manner. 
Good shot: Gable and Beery coming to 
blows in a Panama café. 
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Triumph of Worms 

Marco Vatasso, a young lawyer from 
Turin, presented his student pass at the 
Vatican Library last week and waited 
quietly while a felt-slippered attendant 
brought him his books. On his way down 
to the reading room in the Sixtus V wing, 
he passed a workman and one of the 
architects engaged in the restoration of 
the Library arguing excitedly in front of 
a pillar. Marco Vatasso worked late. It 
was almost dusk, almost everyone else 
had left the building, when he looked up 
to see the Library’s whole massive-beamed 
roof crashing down on his head. The 
avalanche of masonry, bursting through 
the vaulted ceiling of the great Salone 
Sistino above, smashed into the gaily 
painted reference room on the ground 
floor. The walls, six feet of solid brick- 
work, stood firm. 

Nearly 350 years ago, His Holiness 
Pope Sixtus V decided to make more room 
for the growing library of the Vatican 
and ordered the architect Domenico Fon- 
tana to build a new wing bisecting the 
great court of the Belvedere. For a long 
time this housed almost the entire library, 
but in later years most of it was moved to 
adjoining buildings. The main hall of the 
Sixtus wing was reserved for special ex- 
hibitions under glass cases. Pius XI once 
served as Librarian of the Vatican, and 
the Library is one of his special prides. 
About five years ago he realized that the 
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entire plant needed modernizing, and 
turned to the U. S. 

At the expense of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, William 
Warner Bishop, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was sent to Rome to 
make a preliminary survey. Vatican li- 
brarians were sent to the Library of Con- 
gress and other U. S. institutions for ex- 
perience. In 1928 a corps of U. S. and 
other foreign librarians went to work 
recataloging the entire Vatican library of 
approximately 50,000 manuscripts and 
350,000 printed books. The Library of 
Congress donated a complete set of ref- 
erence cards. In 1930 the catalog was 
completed. 

Almost as soon as the work on the 
catalog started it was realized that the 
galleries containing the books were obso- 
lete, some of them frankly dangerous. 
Again the U. S. was called upon. Angus 
Snead MacDonald, Protestant head of the 
library equipment firm of Snead & Co. 
(Jersey City), went to Rome to oversee 
the installation of a great range of steel 
bookstacks in what had once been the 
Vatican mosaic factory. Accommodation 
for 700.000 volumes was provided. At the 
same time engineers got busy removing 
the ancient, wormy oak beams from the 
roofs of the buildings around Belvedere 
Court, replacing them with modern steel 
trusses. They were waiting till spring and 
the end of Rome’s rainy season to begin 
work on the Sixtus V wing which crashed 
last week. Said Bookstacker MacDonald: 

“The Pope, as one of the most progres- 
sive men in Europe, has been carrying for- 
ward a campaign of modernization in 
which the library work was incidental, but 
in this case the worms beat him to it.” 

Unfortunate Lawyer Vatasso was still 
alive when, after six hours, Roman police 
and firemen dragged him from the ruins. 
He died on his way to the hospital. The 
hodies of three workmen were found. 
ope Pius was up at 6 o'clock next morn- 
ing, praying for their souls. 

As the days passed and squads of work- 
men ferreted in the debris, it became ap- 
parent that the artistic loss of the dis- 
aster was not so great as had been feared. 
Only ten days prior, an immensely valu- 
able lot of manuscripts had been moved 
from the wormeaten wing to a place on 
Mr. MacDonald’s new steel shelves. 
About 15,000 books on the early church 
history of England and Germany were 
lost; so were a number of ornamental 
vases and the baptismal font of Na- 
poleon III’s son, the Prince Imperial. Five 
days after the tragedy, rain threatened. 
Scaffolding was raised, tarpaulins stretched. 
An army of volunteers worked all night 
in the hard beams of searchlights to save 
precious books and manuscripts. They 
beat the rain. 

Interesting fact: the steel trusses which 
modern engineers are inserting in place 
of the worm-eaten oak beams of the 
Vatican Library roof are by no means a 
permanent repair. Steel rusts quicker than 
worms eat oak. The wooden beams had 
lasted nearly 350 years. Steel beams, un- 
less they can be protected by constant 
painting, will not last 150.* 


*As every contractor knows, cast and wrought 
iron are many times as rust-resisting as steel, 
but they have not the tensile strength necessary 
for building members. 
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Chicago’s Adjustment 

Year ago young President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago startled U. S. educators by announc- 
ing a drastic revision of Chicago's system. 
Freshmen would enter a college where at- 
tendance at lectures was optional, study 
requirements up to the student, one com- 
prehensive examination given him—usu- 
ally after two years, although it could be 
taken earlier or later. From the college a 
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RoBert MAyNnaAarpD HUTCHINS 


His freshmen may pace themselves. 


student would pass into one of four uni- 
versity divisions to specialize for his de- 
gree (Time, Dec. 1, 1930). When the 
system was put into operation last autumn 
many faculty members looked forward to 
“a devil of a mess.” Last fortnight Presi- 
dent Hutchins made a speech to the first 
freshman class that has worked under the 
new plan. Said he: 

“You have made a very creditable ad- 
justment to the new situation. You have 
faced a new _ system. Believe me 
when I say it has been worth it... . It 
would have been folly for us to allow a 
year to pass without giving you or the 
faculty some check on your progress. . . . 
Every member of the college faculty is 
available for personal conferences with 
you at any time. I would urge you to 
make more use of them. 

This year “scholastic aptitude” de- 
termined by tests rose 11%. Special 
group classes have been formed to train 
those found deficient in some courses. 
Many students did more work than was 
expected of them. Many faculty members 
also worked “overtime.” Few complained. 
Chief complaint from students was that 
they were “advised” to do more work 
than they had time for. To them Presi- 
dent Hutchins offered another bit of ad- 
vice : 

“You have freedom to go as slow or as 
fast as you wish. The University attaches 
no disgrace to a longer stay in the college 
than two years. The city of Chicago has 


. educational opportunities which may 
very well be more valuable to you than a 
formal course. If that is true I should urge 
you to drop the fourth course every quar- 
ter and adjust your program to all your 
desires and needs.” 








® 
Course in Babies 

Does formal education break down a 
school girl’s maternal instinct? Helen 
Parkhurst, head of Manhattan’s flourish- 
ing Dalton School, thinks it does. She 
believes a girl's interest in babies dimin- 
ishes from her freshman to her senior 
year in high school, is further lessened in 
college. By the time many a college girl 
marries, thinks Miss Parkhurst, she _ is 
distinctly uninterested in babies. What to 
do about it?) Miss Parkhurst has an idea. 

Last week at the Dalton School, just 
off Park Avenue, arrived a batch of bright 
new babies. They had been carefully 
picked for health and background by a 
committee consisting of four pediatricians, 
Miss Parkhurst and Mrs. Evangeline 
Brewster Johnson Stokowski, auburn- 
haired wife of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s flamboyant conductor. Dalton’s high- 
school girls will feed, bathe, dress them, 
fuss over them scientifically under the eyes 
of Nurse Mary G. McMahon. The pro- 
cedure, supplemented by lectures on the 
care, feeding, psychology of infants, will 
constitute a course in baby-raising. Each 
high-school class was assigned one baby 
for two years. Then the babies will be 
exchanged for a new consignment. 

For Dalton such a course is less re- 
markable than it would have been for a 
more conventional school. Dalton’s chil- 
dren never sit at desks. They work and 
play freely, learn things by doing things. 
Ages range from the 18 of senior high- 
school girls down to that of one-year-old 
Andrea Sadja Stokowski. Not the least 
interested of the many girls who inspected 
and fondled the live specimens was tow- 
headed Andrea Sadja, whose scientific 
preoccupation had to be restrained by 
Nurse McMahon. But not for some 13 
years, until she is a high-school freshman. 
will she be allowed to enroll for Dalton’s 
course in scientific baby-raising. By then 
the present specimens, like their caretak- 
ers, should have grown up to carry out 
the Dalton School’s motto: “Go Forth 
Unafraid.” 


——¢ —-— 


Savannah Soothed 

When Dr. David Saville Muzzey called 
Georgia’s 18th Century colonists ‘poor 
debtors and criminals” in his History of 
the American People he raised a tempest 
of protest from Georgia’s 20th Century 
citizens. Fortnight ago when the Savannah 
Board of Education decided to ask Pub- 
lishers Ginn & Co. to make corrections 
Historian Muzzey stood his ground, called 
the protest ‘“‘just a manifestation of local 
pride” (Time, Dec. 28). But last week 
good-natured Dr. Muzzey changed his 
mind. To the Savannah Board he wrote 
a friendly letter announcing that in future 
editions of the history the phrase would 
be deleted. 
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“Do you knowthat your partnership 


will ‘oe dissolved by 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 
—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 
—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 


old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 




















OU three partners have 

established a fine business. 
Working together you can 
guard your mutual and indi- 
vidual profits in your company. 
But do you know what will 
happen to your company if one 


of you should die? It will be 
dissolved by law. 


“Unless you are prepared to 
make a cash settlement fully 
equalling the value of a de- 
ceased partner's share of the 


business, the survivors may be 
compelled to liquidate the 


assets of the firm by selling 
out the business at the best 


price obtainable. 


law if one of 


© 1931 m.t.1.c0, 


“In case of a forced sale, tangi- 
ble assets are often sold at a 
loss and the intangible assets 
—such as good will—are wiped 
out. Then the surviving partners 


or the estate of the deceased 
get only a portion of what they 


had a right to expect for their 
years of hard work and thought- 
ful planning.” 


Are you a partner ina business 
—whether large or small? If 
so, why not ask a Metropolitan 
Field-Man to present a program 
by which you can fully protect 
the mutual interests of your 
partners, yourself and the 


estate of each? 


For details of such Program, or insurance policies in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 


Arar 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - 


rr FT Ae OH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


*ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHEN YOU GO WEST 
INDIES ...GO CUNARD... 
IT COSTS YOU NO MORE! 


... The new low Cunard rates 
and the varied Cunard cruises 
from 4 to 23 days’ duration meet 
every time and purse requirement 
...in addition to the usual fascina- 
ting ports, you'll visit out-of-the- 





way places rarely called at by 
“cruising liners... And you will 
travel amidst sumptuous luxury 
and the world renowned Cunard 
atmosphere. ..you'll have loads of 
funand frolic...thrills...relaxation. 


CHOOSE YOUR WEST INDIES CRUISE: 
CALIFORNIA Jan. 23 18 days $185.00 up 


BERENGARIA Feb. 11 4 days 50.00 up 
CALIFORNIA Feb.13 18days 185.00 up 
SAMARIA Feb. 27 23deys 238.50 up 
*CALIFORNIA Mar.5 15 days 155.00 up 
MAURETANIA Mar. 24 4 days 50.00 up 
SAMARIA Apr. 16 12 days 120.00 up 


*Sailing from Boston Mar. 3 
AND EVERY WEEK TO 
HAVANA and NASSAU 


The transatlantic Liners SCYTHIA and 
SAMARIA, by far the largest steamers in the 
Havana Service, sail alternately every Friday 
from New York to Nassau and Havana... 
returning 9 days later. Rates $90 one way, 
$105 round trip. 
No passports required 
Purchase Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 


Book thru your Local Agent. No one can serve you better. 
The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Light Pictures 


General Electric physicists long ago 
learned how to talk along a beam of light. 
Last week they showed how light might 
carry television pictures. 

The light-telephone, devised by John 
Bellamy Taylor, translates sound into 
electrical impulses (as does an ordinary 
telephone) and then through a neon bulb 
into a pink wave of light. The receiving 


its light broadcasting system. Light broad- 
casting may have the same relation to 
radio broadcasting as the local newspaper 
has to the national newspapers.” 
Noise’s Bogeyman 

While mental hygienists, efficiency ex- 
perts and city officials have been bewailing 
the maddening effects of city noise, Hiram 
Percy Maxim has been manufacturing noise 











Underwood & Undcrwood 


Dr. ALEXANDERSON & LIGHT-BROADCASTER 


“We may see telev 


set catches the light in a photoelectric 
tube which translates the message into 
electricity, then sound. Dr. Taylor has 
telephoned by this system across the Hud- 
son River, a distance of about 3,000 ft. 
Anyone with a proper receiving set who 
could see his sending beam, could hear 
what he said. 

The light-television apparatus, de- 
veloped by Dr. Ernst Frederik Werner 
Alexanderson, derives its carrier wave 
from a high-intensity arc light. The 
carrier wave is modulated by the Alex- 
anderson scanning device which translates 
a picture or scene into electricity (TIME, 
Jan. 23, 1928). As with the Taylor sys- 
tem, anyone who has the proper receiving 
apparatus and can see the Alexanderson 
beam, can also see what the television 
apparatus is seeing. 

For local broadcasts either system might 
be used. But the Taylor neon tube system 
could be used by only one visible station 
at a time, because the receivers see every 
modulated beam of neon light striking 
them and would be hopelessly confused 
by two or more sending beacons. 

The Alexanderson arc, however, can 
modify as well as modulate the carrier 
light waves. Hence receivers could tune 
in on properly differentiated sending lights. 

Both systems are still playthings. Yet 
some day, Dr. Alexanderson imagined last 
week, “we may see television broadcast 
from a powerful arc light, mounted atop 
a single tower high above the city... . 
These light waves can be received at rela- 
tively short distances only, perhaps ten 
each community could then have 


ision broadcast from a powerful arc light... 


” 


mufflers at Hartford, Conn. Last week he 
announced that his Maxim Silencer Co., 
of which he is president and his only son 
Hiram Hamilton is chief engineer and 
whose factory is in Asylum Street, Hart- 
ford, will—besides continuing to make 
silencers for guns, motor exhausts, safety 
valves, air releases, in fact every kind of 
pipe which emits a gas—offer a consulting 
service in noise abatement. Chief abater 
will be “Dr. Shush,” the Maxim trademark 
character, who looks like a caricature of 
Hiram Percy Maxim’s uncle, the late 
explosive-making Hudson Maxim (1853- 
1927). But “Dr. Shush” is really Hiram 
Percy Maxim, noise’s bogeyman. 

Remarkable have been the Maine family 
of Maxims. Hudson Maxim, who started 
business as a printer, was the first to 
make smokeless powder in the U. S. 
Maxim, N. J. was named for him. He 
solid his powder inventions to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. and became their consult- 
ing engineer in time to make a fortune 
from the Spanish-American War. Later 
he invented other high explosives, projec- 
tiles and devices. He blew off his left 
hand in a powder experiment, got a false 
hand which he used dexterously at tennis 
and bag punching. For versatility’s sake 
he wrote The Science of Poetry & the 
Philosophy of Language. 

Hudson Maxim's older brother was 
Hiram Stevens Maxim (1840-1916), one- 
time apprentice coach builder. He tried 
to beat Edison to the invention of the 
incandescent electric light bulb, invented 
a machine gun which loaded and fired it- 
self automatically by its own recoil. He 
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also invented a smokeless powder, tried 
to invent an airplane, became a British 
subject, was knighted. “Dr. Shush” 
(Hiram Percy Maxim) is his son. Another 





Dr. SHUSH 


will now consult. 


child is Mrs. George Albert Cutter of 
Dedham, Mass., who before the War wrote 
dainty dance music (“Ten Little Tonal 
Fancies”), operettas (Ten Teddy Bears), 
and plays (Ann is Chic But is She Safe?). 
“Dr. Shush” also has a daughter. Her 
name is Percy. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 
The Bride the Sun Shines On. Psyche 


Marbury and Hubert Burnet were in love 
with each other but he did not know it 
until five minutes before she was to be 
married to someone else. Half an hour 
after the ceremony they eloped. 

Like Peter Arno’s Here Goes The Bride, 
this play is the dramatic venture of a 
clever satiric artist, Will Cotton (cari- 
catures in Vanity Fair). His play is not 
so clever, takes a long time to get going, 
but is pleasantly enough acted by Dorothy 
Gish and Henry Hull. It is the third pro- 
duction of the New York Repertory Com- 
pany, the bright theatrical group which 
revived The Streets of New York two 
months back. 
$ 

Of Thee I Sing is the drollest, merriest 
musical nonsensity to come down the the- 
atrical pike this season. There is good rea- 
son for it to be. The book is a product of 
wry George S. Kaufman (Once in a Life- 
time). The music, which rises at times to 
the antiphonal absurdity which he first 
provided for Strike Up the Band, is by 
gifted George Gershwin. Brother Ira, who 
with Brother George recently made an 
excursion into the cinema (see p. 19), has 
packed the lyrics full of foolishness and 
funny rhymes. Handsome William Gaxton 
and Lois Moran of the films. looking but 
not dancing like Marilyn Miller, carry the 
burd: n of the story on cheerful shoulders. 














Under the direction of 
FRED STERRY 

President 
THE PLAZA . 
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WILL P. TAYLOR 


Manager 
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The center of the winter social season in 
Havana. Luxuriously new. Convenient to every- 
thing, yet removed from the noise of the city. 
ils Tennis courts, swimming pool, dining terrace, 
excellent golf and a direct brokerage wire. 


Reservations May Be Made at 


The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza, 


New York 
The Copley-Plaza, Boston 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET? 





And that most despondent of comedians, 
Victor Moore, is made Vice President of 
the U. S. 

Mr. Moore gets the Vice Presidency as 
a sort of booby prize when John Winter- 
green (Mr. Gaxton) is nominated for the 
Presidency. Nobody ever pays any atten- 
tion to Mr. Moore, but Librettist Kaufman 
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Grorce & IRA GERSHWIN 


If a girl is sexy, 
She may be Mrs. Prexy. 


has provided some stirring campaign slo- 
gans for his running mate: EVEN YOUR 
DOG LOVES WINTERGREEN; VOTE 


FOR WINTERGREEN AND _ THE 
FULL DINNER JACKET; A VOTE 


FOR WINTERGREEN IS A VOTE 
FOR WINTERGREEN. Having no other 
campaign issue, Mr. Wintergreen hits on 
Love. An Atlantic City beauty contest is 
staged. the winner to become Miss White 
House and the President’s wife—if he is 
elected. As Lyricist Gershwin puts it: 

If a girl is sexy, 

She may be Mrs. Prexy. 

There ensues a good deal of hilarious 
political satire after President Winter- 
green gets to the White House. He is 
almost impeached, but the Stork outflaps 
the screaming Eagle. Numbers to try to 
whistle: “Of Thee I Sing,” “Who Cares?”, 
“Love is Sweeping the Country.” 

Sentinels is written by Lula Vollmer, 
who turned out famed Sun-Up, an earnest 
play about Southern mountainy folk. No 
less earnest, no less Southern is Sentinels. 
But this time Miss Vollmer is writing 
about quality folk, the Hathaways, and 
their loyal blackamoors. Mallie raised 
George Hathaway just ihe same as she 
raised her own black Thunder. The honor 
as well as the persons of the Hathaways is 
dearer to her than her own life or her own 
son’s. When George kills a blackmailing 
politician, Mallie turns Thunder over to 
the mob as the Murderer. Fortunately for 
Thunder, George does not permit him to 
make the sacrifice. There are needless 
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IN STEP the West Point cadets swing smoothly by. Industry aims at 


Mea such precision —and it makes progress. q See how Western Electric keeps 
VOTE 
THE 
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complications and rigmarole to the or- 
ganization of Sentinels, but there is a 
rousing last line. Says Mallie to her Rebel 
Mistress as George goes to meet the law: 
“Dey’s bofe my boys and dey bofe went 
out wif dey haids high!” 

Acting honors go to Mallie (Negro 
Laura Bowman) and Ben Smith, as 
Brother George. Mr. Smith, of Holiday 
and Brass Ankle, is getting to be a very 
necessary adjunct to the theatre’s Dixie 
department. 


a 
o 


Sugar Hill. A Negro comedian faces 
definite limitations. He cannot imper- 
sonate a Jew or an Irishman or anybody 
except a Negro. Thus the humor pro- 
vided by Negro Musicals is, at its best, 
like listening to Amos & Andy for the 
better part of two hours and a half. No 
exception is Sugar Hill, named after the 
high-rent district of New York City’s dark 
Harlem. Even the dogged monkeyshines 
of Flournoy Miller & Aubry Lyles (who 
shared the success of last decade’s Shuffle 
Along) and a re-enactment of Harlem’s 
recent baby shooting (Trme, Aug. 10)* 
can not lift Sugar Hill from the limbo of 
average Negro musicomedy. 











Triangle in Spain 

The professional stage hands who ac- 
company the Princeton Triangle Club 
show around its Christmas vacation circuit 
travel next to the locomotive in the “ani- 
mal car.” They shoot crap with the boys 
and are very funny. Several years ago, 
when the Triangle was playing Manhat- 
tan’s august Metropolitan Opera House, 
one denizen of the animal car quarreled 
with one of the Metropolitan’s resident 
stage crew. 

“Listen, Buddy,” said the Triangle stage 
hand, with a deprecatory gesture, “this 
here shooting gallery is just a one night 
stand for Us.” 

Last week the 43rd annual Triangle pro- 
duction, Spanish Blades, played another 
one-night stand at the Metropolitan. It is 
not as good as the best Triangle shows, 
but there is plenty of undergraduate funny 
business and a fakexhorse that turns 
around once to display a sign: I WILL 
SHARE. Young Marshall Dana learned 
during the summer how a ham Shake- 
spearean trouper should act, and that is 
the way he plays Don Quixote, complete 
with suit of armor and greying spade 
beard. J. N. Foran ably sings an ably 
written tune, “No More Happiness.” D. 
S. McMillan is a creditable heroine. 
Notably missing from this year’s produc- 
tion is blond, birdlike, ballet-dancing 
Harry Dunham of last year’s show—much 
to the relief of those graduates who were 
beginning to wonder if Princeton’s female 
impersonators were not getting too good. 

The somewhat garbled plot of Spanish 
Blades is extracted from Carmen, The 
Barber of Seville, Don Quixote. The 
somewhat feeble orchestra is the show’s 
only real disappointment to Princetonians 
and friends. Itinerary: Rochester, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. 

*One child was killed, four injured when 
hoodlum gunners raked a sidewalk in the Italian 
tenement district, presumably to kill an enemy. 
On trial for the crime, Gangster Vincent Coll 
was acquitted when, last week, the testimony of 
the State’s star witness collapsed. 
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Mary’s Christmas 

In small Bethlehem, jammed with tour- 
ists last week, the U.S. chaplain of Jerusa- 
lem’s Collegiate Church of St. George 
touched a button which set ringing the 
bells of St. Thomas and Old Trinity in 
Manhattan. <A _ great radio audience 
listened, feeling that this was properly 
Christmassy. 

In Washington, Dr. Albert Joseph Mc- 
Cartney grumbled against “‘commercializa- 
tion,” filed a complaint with the Federal 
Radio Commission against Station WRC 
(National Broadcasting Co.) whose 
Christmas broadcasts included a reference 
to the Star of Bethlehem as symbolic of 
what electric light companies had to sell. 

Brought to U. S. listeners “by the mak- 
ers of G. Washington Coffee” last week 

















International 
Pius XI 
. this supreme chair of truth.” 


was not the usual Sherlock Holmes pro- 
gram but a Christmas Eve broadcast of 
the Sistine Choir from Rome. Punctu- 
ated with buzzings, cracklings and dis- 
creet references to G. Washington Coffee, 
this first international broadcast of the 
famed choir was arranged last year by the 
personal representative of the company’s 
President George Washington, devout 
Roman Catholic, at a reputed cost of 
$10,000. Though reception was poor, the 
broadcast pleased the Catholic public: the 
Sistine Choir is traditionally associated 
with the papacy; it was a pleasant prelude 
to the Christmas activities of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. 

Three days later a microphone was for 
the first time placed near the high altar 
of St. Peter’s. The Pope celebrated mass, 
and Vatican Station HVJ sent out his 
voice (on short wave) in the final bene- 
diction. Meanwhile, the Holy Father gave 
the world two Christmas messages. 

Terrifying Spectacle. To — visiting 
cardinals, Pius XI said: “We will not say 
anything about peace or disarmament be- 
cause we or our predecessors have done 
that so many times that now everybody 
knows our opinion. On the other hand, it 
is the Divine Child who speaks of peace 


during these Guys. . . . Instead of speak. 
ing to men we would rather speak with 
God on this subject, imploring Him to give 
true peace to humanity. Regarding this 
we unfortunately see but one solidarity, 
namely, of distress, of pain and _ suffer. 
ing. ... From this terrifying spectacle 
which the world presents we must raise 
our eyes to Heaven. 3 

Among the sorrows of the Church, said 
the Pope, are difficulties in Spain, Mexico, 
Russia—‘‘a sort of triangle over which 
hovers the greatest menace.’* 

The Holy Father again regretted “that 
statesmen do not think of the hand of God 
and do not turn to God.” Exception: the 
U. S. where on Thanksgiving Day “‘it has 
been remembered | by the President in his 
proclamations] to thank God for past 
benefits and also to thank Him that in 
America troubles are not so grave as in 
other countries.” 

Lux Veritatis. To commemorate the 
1,500th anniversary of the Council of 
Ephesus which reaffirmed the traditional 
belief that Mary was the Mother of God 
(Time, Dec. 28), the Pope issued last 
week an encyclical headed Lux Veritatis 
(The Light of Truth). Published in Latin 
and Italian, broadcast in Latin from Sta- 
tion HVJ, Lux Veritatis was summarized 
only briefly in English. Pius XI estab 
lished a new mass for the Church: the 
Maternity of Mary. He urged Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics to venerate 
her, especially “those mothers of modern 
times, who, annoyed by children and the 
marriage bonds, have vilified and violated 
the duties which these impose. Such 
mothers will find it particularly useful to 
lift their eyes to Mary and seriously con- 
sider to what height of dignity she has 
elevated the very heavy task of mother- 
hood. ... Are they | Protestants], per- 
haps, ignorant of, or do not they reflect 
attentively on the fact that nothing can 
be more acceptable to Jesus Christ, who 
certainly burns with great love for his 
mother, than to venerate her according to 
her merits, to love her deeply . . . ?” 

To all Protestants and to Eastern Chris- 
tians who still cling to the heresies of 
Nestorius, Pope Pius XI proffered his 
Church’s traditional invitation to return 
to the fold. Lux Veritatis treats in great 
detail the judgments of the Council of 
Ephesus, summarized thus: “That in Jesus 
Christ the true natures, divine and human, 
are united in one only divine person 
(hypostatic union); that the Virgin Mary 
is the true Mother of God; and that to 
the Roman Pontiff belongs by divine right 
a supreme and infallible authority over 
the whole church in matters of faith and 
morals.” The Pope is “confident that 
| Protestants and Eastern Christians] be- 
coming convinced by history, life’s teacher, 
will be abie to feel at least a longing for 
one fold under one shepherd and for a 
return to that true faith which is jealously 
conserved, ever secure and inviolate, in 
the Roman Church. 

“We recall to those who govern flocks 
separated from us that the faith which 
their ancestors solemnly professed at the 


*For news of the Mexican menace, see p. 16. 
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DISCOVER 
AMERICA’S OWN 


tropical paradise 


HAWAII 


ie SPRING with hibiscus in 


her hair and laughter on her lovely 


lips, lingers all year long... sleeping 
on verdured slopes, dancing on the 
silver strand of Waikiki. 


Book MATSON or LASSCO and 
come to this mid-ocean paradise in 
the mood that such a scene inspires! 
Yours, a ship an epicure would 
praise for its cuisine...an artist for 
its charm...a dilettante for its lux- 
urious living. Sailings every few days 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Vv 

MALOLO BOAT TRAINS 
Direct from Eastern points to con- 
nect with the “MALOLO” at San 
Francisco, will again feature the 


winter exodus to Hawaii. 
\ 


New REDUCED FARES 
> > to HONOLULU 


These reductions, approximating 
ten per cent, apply on premium 


accommodations. 
J AUSTRALIA and 
“of NEW ZEALAND 


MATSON service extends beyond 
Hawaii to imperial New Zealand and 
Australia by way of Samoa and Fiji, 
over a route steeped in unusual 
interest and travel lure 

Vv 
Details any travel agency or our offices 


MATSON LINE - LASSCO LINE 


New Yerk City Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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| Council of Ephesus is conserved un- | 


changed and is strenuously defended, at 
present as in the past, by this supreme 
chair of truth.” 


A 


Holy Depression 

Gloomy figures confronted U. S. Protes- 
tant churchmen last week. To the monthly 
meeting of the administrative committee 





| of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America went Rev. Arva Brush 


Keeler, director of the departmert of 


| buildings & property of the Presbyterian 


Board of National Missions. Director 


Keeler told the committee that Protestant | 
churches in the U. S. owe some $135,000.,- | 


ooo. Church bonds amounting to $6,000,- 
ooo or more have been defaulted by twelve 
denominations alone. Church credit, said 
he, is none too good; church building proj- 
ects are being held up by Depression. Di- 
rector Keeler suggested a remedy: let a 
small group of rich men establish a fund 
of $10,000,000, to draw 3% interest, to be 
lent to needy churches on long-term notes 


at 4%. 


in their appeal, ecclesiastical papers find 
paid advertising skimpy, subscriptions few. 
Many weeklies, like those of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, are subsidized )y 
their denominations. 

Last summer The Living Church (high- 
church Episcopal weekly) begged for help 


(Time, Aug. 24, Sept. 14). Last week it 
announced that aid had come “from | 
anonymous sources.” The Southern | 


Churchman (low-church Episcopal 
weekly) also needed help, and still does. 
Three weeks ago the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association, publisher of 
The Christian Fundamentalist, announced 
it was $1,600 in debt because “‘one dear 
friend” is no longer able to give from 
$1,250 to $2,500 a year. To these names 
were added last week two more: The 


Churchman (independent, liberal Episco- | 


The Presbyterian Ad- 
vance (Southern independent weekly). 
Both are old, respected. The Churchman, 
edited by Dr. Guy Emory Shipler, is the 
oldest church paper in the English-speak- 
ing world (founded in 1805). 

Appealing to “the friends of liberalism 
and progress,” The Churchman said it had 
had ‘to push aside certain forms of avail- 
able financial support, representing con- 
centrated authority that would have used 
the journal to work its will.” In its news 
columns The Churchman printed a state- 
ment of the National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church, expressing distress at “the 
precarious financial condition” of religious 
journals. Pointing out that the General 
Convention of the Church had refused to 


pal weekly) and 


| permit it to make special grants to its | 


press, the National Council said it spent 


| more than $5,000 for advertising in 1931, | 
| hoped to continue. 
To The Presbyterian Advance have also | 
| come offers of money 


“which, if accepted, 
would make impossible the continuance of 
The Advance as an independent paper.” 
The issue last week seemed plain. 

Should Protestant churches be repre- 
sented by independent or controlled publi- 
cations? Said The Advance: “Alert Pres- 
byterians would do well to face that issue 
squarely before it is too late... .” 


The Council appointed a commit- | 

tee to study the matter. | 
| Even more gloomy than church-builders | 
| were church journalists last week. Special 
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Hotel Pierre 
Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 
Ne) 

Single Rooms 

Peg 
and Suites 
for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
NF Sa 
A Famous Restaurant 
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CHARLES PIERRE 
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Sti// the Fastest 
Sti// the most exclusive 
and only extra fare train 


California 


You will like its time-saving schedule, 
its comfortable luxury, its suave, smooth 
service, its internationally famous food. 


This winter The Chief will carry 
a special Phoenix Puilman. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


iw. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Msr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines \ 
1 1019 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Hl. ' 
t Check those wanted: 
; 0) California Picture Book O Death Valley \ 
1,0 The Indian-detours O Arizona Winter 
I O) Grand Canyon 0) All-expense Tours , 
i O California and Arizona Hotel Rates. j 
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Football 


Three years ago in the Rose Bowl at 
Pasadena occurred the most famous 
blunder of modern football. Roy Riegels, 
California centre, picked up a Georgia 
Tech fumble, ran it 73 yd. the wrong way. 
Two yards from his own goal-line a team- 
mate stopped him, but two Georgia Tech 
tacklers knocked him across the line. The 
reieree gave the ball to California two 
inches in front of the goal-line. On the 
next play, Ceorgia Tech scored a safety, 
which won the game and the “national 
championship” for that year, 8 to 7. 

Last week, on a cool windy day in At- 
lanta, Georgia Tech and California played 
again, a post-season game for charity. 
Neither was in the running for a champion- 
ship this year but bcth had first-rate 
teams, sectionally representative in a sea- 
son which established the superiority of 
Western football. As soon as California 
got the ball, a quick kick put it on Tech’s 
g-yd. line and Stone broke through to 
block Tech’s kick, fall on the ball for a 
touchdown. After that Tech’s light line 
managed to hold California’s heavier one 
until just before the end of the half when 
Rusty Gill and Hank Schaldach pounded 
Tech back to its own 12-yd. line. In the 
next quarter, California kicks kept Tech 
backed up against its own end-zone. In the 
last half a dozen quick plays ending with 
a long pass, Flowers to Galloway, scored a 
touchdown for Tech, made the score 
Tech 6, California 7. A safety for Tech 
would have won by the score of the 1928 
game, but this time no one ran the wrong 
way. Irritated into action, the California 
offense swung down the field twice in the 
last quarter. Schaldach scored one of the 
touchdowns, Gill the other. Final score: 
California 19, Georgia Tech 6. 








At their annual meeting in Manhattan 
last week, the Eastern Association of Col- 
lege Football Officials made two sugges- 
tions for safer football which will be care- 
fully weighed when the Rules Committee 
meets in February: 1) that the kickoff tee 
be restored, the kickoff moved back from 
the 40- to the 30-yd. line; 2) that, when- 
ever a ball carrier loses his footing, the 
referee shall blow his whistle immediately 
instead of waiting for opponents to seize 
or fall on the carrier. 


e 








Agua Caliente 


Turf enthusiasts heard sad news last 
week. On top of the bickering between 
Miami’s two tracks (Tre, Dec. 21) and 
the announcement last week that Mary- 
land bettors had wagered only $46.618,249 
in 1931 ($1,218,427 less than the year be- 
fore), came word that the Agua Caliente 
Jockey Club had suspended its meeting till 
Jan. 1, saw little chance of continuing 
thereafter. 

Four hours by car, az hour and a half 
by plane from Hollywood, Agua Caliente 
is the most elaborate pleasure resort in 
North America. It was organized three 
years ago, largely by 34-year-old James 
Crofton who had previously been a race- 
track barker at the squalid little border 
town of Tijuana, three miles farther 
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JMS, covalass of his GUMS 


and he has “‘pink tooth brush”! 


AKE your budget as seriously as 
; pee please! But you should take 
your gums just as seriously — or more 
seriously! 

When you were a child, your gums 
were hard. But to stay hard and healthy, 
gums need stimulation. And the soft 
foods of today don’t give it to them! 

Your gums don’t get enough exercise. 
They have become lazy, touchy, tender. 
And unless you’re luckier than most 
people of this day, you have “pink 
tooth brush.” 

And “pink tooth brush” is nothing to be 
careless about. It can lead to gingivitis, 
pyorrhea, Vincent's disease. It may 


endanger the soundness of your teeth. 
Even if your gums haven't reached the 
“pink tooth brush” stage, you'd better 
start hardening them back to health. 
Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with it twice a day. 
But each time, put a little more Ipana 
on your brush and massage it right into 
your gums. Leave it there. Ziratol—the 
toning agent in Ipana—acts more effec- 
tively when you leave it on the gums. 
In a few days your teeth will begin to 
whiten and brighten. In a month your 
gums will be firmer. Use Ipana with 
massage regularly —and you won't be 
bothered with “‘pink tooth brush!” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-12 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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North. Under Agua Caliente’s bizarre red 
roofs and stucco walls are gambling rooms 
where cinema celebrities and others who 
can afford to lose are encouraged to ex- 
pand the limits at roulette, bird-cage, 
chemin de fer, craps. There is small call 
for champagne cheaper than Mumm’s 
Cordon Rouge. Agua Caliente’s golf 
tournament—first prize $15,000—is the 
richest in the world. Even more of an at- 
traction than these for Hollywood pluto- 
crats has been the racetrack, which was 
constructed at a cost of $2,500,000 by re- 
moving part of a mountain. The Annual 
Agua Caliente Handicap, which was to 
have been run on March 20 and for which 
the great Australian horse Pharlap was 
entered this year, is the richest—$150,000 
—horse race in the world. 

James Nugent Crofton barked his an- 
nouncement sadly last week. “There’s no 
longer any use of our trying to kid our- 
selves. . . . Shortage of money has been 
apparent. The announcement that 
the Mexican Government would increase 
taxes on gate receipts was the final blow. 
... Agua Caliente’s racing deficit since 
the season started a month ago is 
$100,000. 





Japan: Fan 

Two teams of U. S. major league base- 
ballers have made exhibition tours of 
Japan since the War. The last tour, or- 
ganized by Sportswriter Fred Lieb of the 
New York Evening Post, ended last fort- 
night when a team including Pitcher 
Grove, Leftfielder Simmons and Catcher 
Cochrane of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
First Baseman Lou Gehrig of the New 


York Yankees, Captain Frank Frisch of the 
world’s champion St. Louis Cardinals, and 
Shortstop Walter (“Rabbit”) Maranville 
of the Boston Braves, docked at San 
Francisco. They had played 17 games in 
Japan, won them all, been seen by 500,000 





Underwood & Underwood 


(“RaAppit”’) MARANVILLE 


the life of the party. 


WALTER 


people. Last week, when he reached his 
home in The Bronx, where his mother 
often frys eels for him and other Yankees, 
First Baseman Gehrig told about the trip: 

“The enthusiasm of the Japanese just 











MIAMI. BILTMORE 
hotel CORAL CABLES 


MIAMI FLORIDA 
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Marcel A. Gotschi, Managing Director 


RONEY PLAZA 
hotel MIAM/ BEACH 


FLORIDA 


Wm. G. MceMeelkin, Managing Director 


, London Office: Savoy Hotel 


}s Paris Office: 3 Rue 





Under new ownership and new 
policies . .- with its many 
improvements .. . its special ar- 
rangements through new affilia- 
tions for guests’ golfing, fishing, 
tennis, bathing, and other sports, 
the Biltmore will be a colorful 
center of the southern resort 
season. Although the Biltmore is 
the world’s most elaborate resort 
hotel, built without regard for 
cost during the “peak” season of 
all Florida’s history, its accom- 
modations are now available at 
popular rates. 

Open from January 16th 
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Miami Biltmore Country Club adjoining 
the Hotel 
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Innovations this year include re- 
ductions in room rates and a la 
carte dining service . . . club 
breakfasts at sixty cents to a 
dollar and the Cabana Club 
Luncheon at a dollar fifty, with- 
out sacrificing in the least the 
traditional European service and 
niceties of America’s finest ocean- 
front hotel. Pool and surf bath- 
ing, without extra charge, and all 
the pleasures of the Roney 
Plaza’s palm gardens, prome- 





nades and beach are privileges 
of every guest. 
Open from Thanksgiving Day 





Roney Plaza Cabaiia Sun Club and 
Palm Gardens 





about borders on the fanatical... . 
Never had I seen anything like it even in 
our biggest championship years at the 
Stadium. The six games in Tokyo were 
like a world series . . . each one drew be- 
tween 55,000 and 60,000. . . . The gates 
had to be locked at 10:30. Never had | 
seen such happy jovial crowds... . 

“The ‘Japanese surprised with their 
skill . . . along defensive lines. . . . In 
batting they are still weak, although they 
are absolutely fearless at the plate. . . . 

“There is still no professional baseball 
in Japan, the nearest approach to it being 
a semi-professional team. ... All the 
other baseball is played by the colleges. 

“The Japanese are keen students of 
baseball and they know a fine play when 
they see one. What struck us was the 
use of carrier pigeons in place of the tele- 
graph for reporting the games. These 
pigeons flew between the Tokyo ball park 
and the newspaper offices. . . . 

“Everywhere we played we _ packed 
them in... . The scalpers did a merry 
business. . . . At times it would take us 
hours from the park to the hotel. ... | 
haven’t a doubt that within another couple 
of years, they will be playing baseball all 
over the country. ... 

“The fans knew us all by sight. . . . It 
was strange to hear those people shout 
our names with that Japanese inflection. 
.. . Better get Rabbit Maranville to do 
that trick for you. Say, there was the life 
of the party... . All their players soon 
were trying to imitate the Rabbit’s trick 
of catching a ball in his lap while sitting 
on. second base and making those vest 
pocket catches of pop flies. The crowds 
fairly roared when they saw those flies 
bouncing off the heads of their play- 
ae: Ss 


Who Won 


@ Centre Fielder John Leonard (“Pep- 
per”) Martin of the St. Louis Cardinals; 
for his performance in the 1931 World 
Series against the Philadelphia Athletics: 
an Associated Press poll of experts on 
“the outstanding individual achievement 





in sports.” Second was U. S. Tennis 
Champion Ellsworth Vines. 
@ Primo Carnera, gargantuan Italian 


pugilist: a judgment for $63,017 against 
his midget Anglo-French manager, Leon 
See; for moneys which Carnera had 
earned in what most U. S. experts con- 
sidered fraudulent boxing exhibitions and 
which, according to Carnera, See had in- 
vested, without his permission, in fraudu- 
lent gold mine stock. 

@ The St. Paul’s School hockey team: a 
game against Princeton Freshmen in Man- 
hattan: 5 to o. 

@ The Princeton chess team: the Belden- 
Stephens Trophy in the seventh tourna- 
ment of the H. Y. P. D. College Chess 
League; with 74 points to 6 for Harvard, 
54 for Dartmouth, 5 for Yale. 

@ Roger F. Turner of Boston and Maribel 
Y. Vinson, 19, Radcliffe junior: respec- 
tively the national ice skating champion- 
ship and the women’s championship, each 
for the fifth successive year, at Manhat- 
tan’s Ice Club. Following a flawless exe- 
cution of the “school figures’ (loop- 
change-loop, counter, bracket-change- 
bracket) Miss Vinson clinched her vic- 
tory with a brilliant display of free- 
skating. 
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ID you ever stop to think, 


those of you who read 

and like THe New 
Yorker, and who think that its 
advertising pages are so interest- 
ing, that one reason they are in- 
teresting is what is vot there? 

Probably you never stopped to 
think of that, and we don’t blame 
you. 

But in the course of a year we 
have cause to decline a great deal 
of perfectly good advertising, or 
to advise our gripping solicitors to 
make wide circles around certain 
advertisers. 

Why ? Snootiness? A thousand 
times no. 

Nothing we like better than 
cash. 

Nothing we hate worse than a 
censor, 

Nothing but one thing: the Sour 
Note. 

When there’s a nice party going 
on in your pent-house or our back- 


parlor, there’s nothing that jars 


TIME 


a 





Lhe hich cost of the 


SOUT nove 


quite so much as a serious genteel 
lecture on, for instance, feminine 
hygiene. The subject is unmistak- 
ably important, the moral perti- 
nent, the social service worthy, 
the rhetoric okay—but not at this 
time and place. A lot of other sub- 
jects fall into the same category. 
You see, when we get out a 
paper, we feel for the moment 
like your host. It’s a terrible thing 
to have to dissect such a gentle 
relationship without sounding 
preachy or mawkish, but that’s 
the way we feel; can’t help it. 
And we’re going to invite to 
our party only the kind of peo- 
ple you want to see and hear— 
whether they’re writers and artists 
who make our text and pictures, 
or writers and artists who make 
our advertisements. -Such Sour 
Notes as we can reasonably avoid 
we must, do, shall—so that your 


after-taste will be jake. 
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Doesn’t this cost us money we'll 
never get? Yes—our treasurer 
and statistician were just telling 
us how much more cash we would 
have taken in “if only.” Stunning 





figures. Sure, it costs us money— 


at the moment. But in the long 
run (and seven years isn’t so long) 


our self-denial has tilted into our 
till the second-greatest volume of 
advertising in any magazine. 
Why? Only because you think 
“the advertising pages are so in- 
teresting.” (It’s partly because 


they’re clean.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


(“Philadelphia”) Jack O’Brien, old- 
time light-heavyweight champion, gymna- 
sium proprietor, was announced as violin 
soloist at a concert of the New York 
Schools of Music, Jan. 23, in Manhattan. 
After his retirement from the ring in 1913 


International 


PHILADELPHIA JACK O’BRIEN 
. .. proved a point. 


Fighter O’Brien evolved a theory that 
punch-timing, shoulder-weaving, head- 
bobbing and footwork all depended upon 
a perfect sense of rhythm. He proved his 
point by taking up the violin and becom- 
ing expert. Mr. O’Brien, who will be 54 
the week of his recital, is also author of a 
booklet written when he was chief second 
to Jack Dempsey for his 1926 fight with 
Gene Tunney: Duties of Men Assisting 
Big Boy Night of 23rd. 


Sir Reginald Beatty (“Dick”) Wol- 
seley, tenth baronet of Mount Wolse- 
ley, 49, failed to show up for work as 
elevator operator in the Black Hawk 
Building of Waterloo, Iowa. Reason: 
Lady Wolseley finally persuaded him to 
give up his job, which he had held for 13 
years, and assume his baronetcy in Dev- 
onshire. Lady Wolseley was plain Ma- 
rian Elizabeth Baker a year and a half ago 
when she journeyed from England to find 
“Dick” and notify him of his succession. 
She had come in fulfillment of the dying 


wish of Dick’s mother, whom she had 
nursed. Miss Baker and Sir Reginald 
were married but quarreled when she 


wanted him to return to England with her. 
Lady Wolseley went home alone; Sir 
Reginald remained, happily running his 
elevator, and got a divorce on grounds of 
desertion last September. Fortnight ago 
Lady Wolseley appeared in Waterloo 
again. After a series of visits with her 
ladyship Sir Reginald announced that the 
divorce would be set aside and they would 
sail for England together this week. 


. 
Through depreciation of their railroad 





securities the Vanderbilts were estimated 
by the investment house of Louchheim, 
Minton & Co. to be $43,152,499 poorer 


than at the beginning of 1931.* Other 
fortune shrinkage in rail stocks (esti- 
mated): Bakers, $30,882,713; Harri- 


mans, $6,756.546; Arthur Curtiss James, 
$9,004,516; Edward Stephen Harkness, 
$7,508,050. 





A white-haired Negro named “Old 
Uncle” Daniel Hill, 87, feeble in mind 
and body and nearly blind, fell from the 
window of a New York tenement and was 
killed. It was revealed that “Uncle Dan” 
was the last of the slaves of Cool Spring 
Plantation, N. C., birthplace and early 
home of Lawyer George Gordon Battle, 
63. When Uncle Dan’s daughter Georgi- 
ana discovered the tragedy she notified 





Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE GORDON BATTLE 
His old friend fell out of the window. 


Mr. Battle who hastened to take charge 
of things, provide a fine funeral. Accord- 
ing to Georgiana her father went to the 
Battle Plantation about “two years before 
the freedom and stayed on 

for 37 years. He grew up with 
Mr. George. Her theory about 
Uncle Dan’s death: “I just reckon he 
climbed through the window, thinking he 
was crawling into Cap’n Battle’s silo.” 
Lawyer Battle, Manhattan’s most deter- 
mined Southerner, is a member of the 
Southern Society, the North Carolina So- 
ciety of New York, the Virginians. 

*In last week’s Liberty appeared an article 
by Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., eccentric chatter- 
box of the family, stating that “half of society 
has ceased to splurge because of depleted in- 
come; while the other half, with as much money 


my friends placed ‘sell short’ orders with their 
brokers ten days before the great market crash. 
And, while uninformed investors were’ renting 
twentieth-story hotel rooms for purposes of self- 
destruction, the gentlemen I speak of sat sipping 
their brandy, blowing blue perfecto smoke to the 
ceiling. ...’ The fortunates, he wrote, are 
concealing their extravagances, keeping much 
of their wealth abroad, ‘and at the first sign 
of any nation-wide disturbance they would be 
off to foreign lands in their yachts.” 
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Over his luncheon table at Doorn, Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern gave a Hearstman an 
interview. Excerpt: ‘““You may have been 
told that the Babylonians built the Tower 
of Babel in order to prove themselves 
gods. That is to say, out of arrogance, 
.. . We know now that that is not so! 
There actually was a Tower of Babel, but 
our newest ‘German excavations show that 
both the Babylonians and their predeces- 
sors, the Sumerians, hoped that if they 
built the towers high enough the gods 
would descend upon them to the sons of 
earth, and help them. So you see, the 
Tower of Babel is not a monument to 
arrogance, but to piety and humility.” 


+. 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of 
the Boy Scouts, urged Scouts everywhere 
to destroy, as senseless and dangerous, 
any “chain letter” they may receive. Said 
he: “Letters I have received have threat- 
ened me with all sorts of disasters if I 
disobeyed their instructions. I have de- 
stroyed scores of them in my life but the 
disasters have never come.” 


7 


Sportsman William Henry Vander- 
bilt, whose four-in-hand coach was used 
as a model for the current edition of 
Christmas seals of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association (Time, Dec. 7). com- 
plained because the artist placed the 
driver on the left side of the box instead 
of the right. 


The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang 
Archbishop of Canterbury admitted au- 
thorship of a “highly romantic” novel in 
his youth. Said he: “Nothing would in- 
duce me to reveal the name of that dread- 
ful book [written under a pseudonym]. 
I had forgotten all about it until Hugh 
Walpole mentioned it before a meeting 
the other night.” 


ee 


Someone sent an infernal machine, in 
Christmas wrapping, to Film Actress 
Marion Davies. 


MEDICINE 


Abortion 

At the indirect instance of President 
Hoover and the immediate request of the 
Child Welfare Conference (Time, Jan. 26 
et ante), Professor Frederick Joseph 
Taussig brought his life-long study of 
abortions up to date. Last week Dr 
Taussig, clinical professor of gynecology 
and professor of clinical obstetrics at 
Washington University (St. Louis), com- 
pleted publishing in the American Journal 
of Obstetrics & Gynecology* the facts 
which President Hoover wanted to know. 
Those who want or need abortions per- 
formed can get no information in the 
Taussig report on ways of accomplishing 








*Of which Dr. Hugo Ehrenfest is associate 
editor. Drs. Ehrenfest & ‘Taussig share the 
same professional offices in St. Louis. At Wash- 
ington University Dr. Ehrenfest is an assistant 
professor of clinical obstetrics, Dr. Taussig’s 
junior. Dr. Ehrenfest is chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s child welfare conference sub-committec 
for which Dr. Taussig made the current report 
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Do something 
for your mouth-happiness 





Before breakfast... That first-of-the- 
day cigarette. Try Spud! Tastes clean 
when clean taste counts! Starts you 


cool, mouth-happy ! 


SMOKE SPUDS...IN THE 
“HARD-TO-PLEASE” SPOTS 


Lunch time...Hurried sandwich or 
leisurely luncheon...Spuds top them 
off to perfection. Clean taste at any 


eat-spot means mouth-happiness. 





Conference... Thinking...talking... 
listening. You don’t realize how 
much you smoke. Another spot for 


moist-cool, clean-tasting Spud. 





Night work...It comes easier behind a 
fragrant smoke-screen. Another place 
to smoke Spud. Spud brings mouth- 


happiness instead of sourness. 


Bridge game...W hat to play and how 
to play? Pause and puzzle. Still an- 
other spot for Spud. Full tobacco fla- 


vor...moist-cool, comfortably-clean. 


And so, to bed... A peaceful cigarette 
just before “lights out.” Spud, again. 
The grand, new freedom in old-fash- 


ioned tobacco enjoyment. 





MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES . 20 FOR 20c 


(30c¢ IN CANADA) 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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THE GLORIOUS 









See Italy in her leisurely, 
golden days . . . while the 
rest of Europe envies her 





sun-splashed comfort. 
Margherita, San 
Remo, Rapallo and scores of less- 
known but enchanting 
Riviera Naples, 
Taormina, Venice, Brioni, the hill- 
towns. . 


Santa 


equally 
villages 


all Italy invites you for 
a winter sojourn on any scale you 
may Choose. 

Cellini, Michelangelo 


come and meet them where they 


Leonardo, 


live. In Florence these are persons, 
net mere great names . . . Throw 
your penny in the Trevi fountain 
your last day in Rome, so you will 
go back another day. Do these 
things and Italy will embrace you. 
You can’t afford to miss Italy. Let 
us help you plan your trip in 
cooperation with your travel agent. 
This office is operated on a non- 
basis by the Royal 
Italian Government, with the sole 


commercial 


purpose of aiding such visitors as 
yourself. Advice and information 
are offered on routes, itineraries, 
hotels, localities—anything you 
wish to know about Italy. As a 
first step, write for our large il- 
lustrated book, sent free, of course. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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the operation, nor of doctors or midwives 
who will perform one. The report merely 
gives some statistics, refers to deaths from 
abortions, gives some advice. Its sum- 
mary: 

@ 700,000 abortions in the U. S. yearly. 
An estimate, but no exaggeration. Num- 
ber increasing each decade. 

@ Increase caused by decreased deaths 
among babies, by the changing social and 
economic status of women (freedom from 
conventions, working at all occupations), 
by Depression. 

q@ Increase noted primarily among mar- 
ried women who have three or more chil- 
dren. 

@ Laws against abortion have not pre- 
vented the practice. 

@ Birth Control may produce a factor in 
reducing illicit abortions (therapeutic 
abortions to save the woman’s life or pro- 
tect her health are legal practically every- 
where), especially if more reliable con- 
traceptive measures are discovered. 
(Recommended by the 80 authentic Birth 
Control clinics in the U. S. as nearest to 
perfection is the late Dr. James Fryer 
Cooper’s combination of jell & dam. Pro- 
duction cost of the preparations is trifling. 
But like everything in the U. S. which has 
to do with sex, the retail cost is high. 
Clinics charge $1.25 for the dam, 75¢ for 
the jell. Drugstores charge $10 for the 
dam, $1.25 for the jell.) 

@ Some 15,000 U. S. women die yearly 
from abortion. Maternal deaths from 
abortion blood poisoning (puerperal sep- 
sis) are seven times as frequent as the 
deaths from blood poisoning after child- 
birth. 

@ Russia has legalized abortions. Opera- 
tions are performed openly in hospitals by 
expert technicians. Russia’s maternal 
mortality is now definitely lower. 

@ Very few doctors can escape being 
begged to perform abortions some time 
during their careers. Many furtively ac- 
commodate the suppliants. But their tech- 
nique is unsure. Medical schools should 
teach their students just how best to do an 
abortion, whether or not they intend to 
use the knowledge. 

@ Religion & politics should not prevent 
the proper study of the abortion problem. 
@. The $400 Federal income tax exemption 
for each child should be increased. The 
Government might thus help alleviate the 
burdens of parenthood, would remove an 
inducement to abortion. 

@. Women should be told that interference 
with pregnancy, even in its earliest stages, 
is not the harmless procedure they seem 
to consider it to be, but is a procedure in- 
evitably associated with considerable risk 
to life and especially to future health. 


¢ 








Sick Cat 

A shabby woman crept into Washing- 
ton’s Animal Rescue League one warm 
evening last week and dumped a squirm- 
ing bundle in front of the attendant. The 
woman said: “Here’s a sick cat! I want 
it killed!” 

The attendant: “Why, this is a baby!” 

The woman, her voice rising: ‘““You put 
animals out of their misery. Why not my 
baby?” 

While the disconcerted attendant tele- 
phoned for police, the woman snatched 
her child, fled. 


No Rejuvenation 


Dr. Alexis Carrel, who has kept a piece 
of chicken heart growing for 19 years 
last week announced his verdict agains 
rejuvenation. Biologists know a great 
deal now, he wrote, about how people groy 
old. They probably will learn what is 
necessary to retard the aging process. But 
it will be impossible, he declared, to re 
verse the action. 

Life rushes into existence. The child 
lives much more in a year than do his par. 
ents. Dr. Carrel mentioned tests which 








Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. ALEXIS CARREL 


If every drop of blood could be 


cleansed . — 


give precise indications of an individual's 
biological (not chronological) age. If a 
spickle @f flesh is put in a certain kind of 
culture medium, the spickle will grow for 
a time. The time and speed of growth 
indicate the “residual energy” of that 
bit of flesh. The younger the individual 
the faster and longer the growth. 

A similar test is how long a wound 
takes to heal. Young people heal more 
quickly than old. Dr. Pierre Le Comte du 
Noiiy of the Paris Pasteur Institute, one- 
time Rockefeller Institute colleague of 
Dr. Carrel, has worked out age tables for 
wound healing. 

The reason that the young heal and 
grow more quickly than the old is that as 
soon as one begins to live, he begins to kill 
himself. All living cells give off waste 
products which, unless removed, clog 
continued growth. The older a person is 
the greater the clogging. If it were possi- 
ble to replace all of a person’s old and 
decrepit cells by young ones, and if it 
were possible to cleanse every drop ol 
blood, lymph and other liquid in his body 
then he would be rejuvenated. How to 
accomplish all that has, said Dr. Carrel 
last week, “still to be discovered. . . . No 
senescent organism has ever been fe- 
juvenated by the procedures of Steinach* 
and Voronoff. . . .| The process of aging 
remains irreversible.” 

*Making the gonads practically ductless by 
partly disabling them (Time, Sept. 30, 1929 
et ante). 

tSupplanting the testes by the testes of other 
men or animals (Time, Sept. 15, 1930 ef ante) 
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2 AERONAUTICS  ° 

L piece eae seals 

years, 


gains Britain’s Best 
col Asked who is the best British flyer the 
hat is average U. S. newsreader would probably | 
; Bu name Wing Commander Charles Kings- 
to re ford-Smith. That notion was clubbed into 
the public mind by headlines far bigger 
child and more numerous than any British air- 
man has since received. It was deepened 








iS par- ebonatttes ; 
whieh last year by publication in Liberty of a | 
collection of testimonials by other famed 


airmen to Kingsford-Smith’s prowess. 
Fortnight ago the foremost British aero- 
nautical editor gave is definition of the 
foremost British flyer: Harold J. L. 
(“Bert”) Hinkler—like Kingsford-Smith, 
an Australian. The editor: iconoclastic 
Charles Grey Grey of The Aeroplane. 

In the U. S. small Pilot Hinkler (5 ft. | 


4 in.) is best remembered for his 15-day 
flight from England to Australia in 1928 
(a record which stood for two years), al- 


\ though for years before that he had been 
‘ 


q 
| 





doing astonishing things with light air- 
planes, among them the first non-stop 


flight from London to Turin in a 35 h. p. 
Baby Avro. For such exploits he was 
temporarily dubbed “Sir Jockey.” Re- 
| cently he was accorded casual notice for 
two remarkable solo flights, both in a light 





Puss Moth: New York to Kingston, Ja- 

maica; and Natal, Brazil to Bathurst, | NVISI BLE P| LOT ; 

British Gambia, West Africa—2,000 mi. | INfs —0, 
(Time, Dec. 7). The last flight, in Editor P d 
Grey’s opinion, “beats anything that has | Whi 
ever been done singlehanded by any avi- MEM CM WIWUWMYfI Cp 


wood 
ator in the world.” 
Even the English press failed to get ex- 
cited about the first solo crossing of the 





In the cockpit of every American Airways plane, beside the air- 
wise veteran who guides it, rides an invisible pilot ~ RADIO, 












South Atlantic. The reason, as seen by which adds to the sure guidance of trained hands and eyes, 
dual’s Editor Grey: “Bert Hinkler has a rooted regular reports of weather conditions along the route — and 
fs prejudice against telling anybody that he | permits constant voice communication with trained dispatchers 
ind of is going to do anything before he does | and operations officials at terminal airports. 
w for it. And that is not the way to become | . er ‘ , eA ' 
sowth famous... . If you go and do a thing | Radio—the invisible pilot—is striking evidence of the constant 
that without telling the newspapers all about it care that American Airways takes to render the finest in modern 
‘idual. beforehand, then, just out of spite, you air transportation. 
get about four lines to say that it’s been . : . : : 
scuniill done.” , , American Airways is organized to serve the business traveller. 
if ( ° ~ < ‘ ale 2-2 ‘ > +e ‘ P » 4 
more lor those who wonder why Pilot Its radio-telephone-equipped cabin slanes fly on convenient 
te Hinkler suddenly popped out of his long | schedules between 58 major cities of this country and Canada 
sail obscurity to hop oceans, Editor Grey re- | one — time-and-money-saving transportation over its own 
a a veals a story: Few years ago Hinkler | and connecting air and rail lines, to every important trade center 
es for financed the building of a new small | in the nation. 
taundem-engined amphibian named _ the H : , . 
- “This.” with funds made from his Australia | For literature on Business Travel Planning Service, call or 
net i fight. Unable to interest British capital | write any American Airways office. Reservations at leading 
to kill he came to the U. S. in 1930, found capital | hotels, travel agencies, or Postal Telegraph offices. 
waste  ¢ven scarcer. Then a plan to make money, | 
clog or attract backers, by a spectacular flight | 
on is in a Lockheed fell through. Finally he | 
possi- drew from his small balance of life sav- | ‘ 
1 and ings, bought the Puss Moth in Canada. COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 
if it got enough odd jobs in Toronto and New | a 
op ol York to pay for the keep of himself and | 
body his plane. After long, secret tests he | Directly Nationwide 
yw to hopped for Jamaica to begin a desperate Serving 58 Passenger 
Carrel bid for enough fame to rehabilitate him Major Air Mail 
_ No commercially. : j ; American Express 
n fe Besides Pilot Hinkler’s evident ability Citie ait 
ee P aac sb EEES Services 
nach* as a distance flyer and navigator, Editor | 


aging “rey portrays him as a smart inventor but 
a poor businessman; an_ extraordinary 
testpilot but utterly lacking in tact— 
ess by “quite capable of going to a managing 
» 1929 director and telling him that if he really 
. other wants to make money out of aeroplanes 


ante), the best thing he can do is pension off his | “TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 
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te SUNSHINE 


CONVENTION 
| Now in Session 


Come down 
and Enjoy 


the Sunny 
Side of Life 





Under the sunny skies of St. Petersburg 
throngs of happy folks are playing out- 
doors and enjoying life to the limit. They 
have a remarkable variety of sport, recrea- 
tion and entertainment from which to 
No trouble to drive dull care 


It just cannot exist here, where 


choose. 
away. 
there’s always something to do, always 
somewhere to go. 

The popularity of the Sunshine City is 





evidenced by the fact that more than | 
150,000 people from all parts of the world | 


visited this resort center last year. They 
sought health, happiness and escape from 


winter—and found them all in this de- | 


lightful city. 
You, too, will like St. Petersburg. Plan 
now to come. Write today for booklet. 


Peiensbur: 


FLORIDA cat 


A. D. Deadrick, Sec’y., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 







Please send St. Petersburg book- 
let. 





Address . 





chief designer just for the sake of keeping 
him away from the Design Office.” 

Pilot Hinkler’s tactlessness alone would 
be almost enough to endear him to Editor 
Grey who loves nothing more than to bait 
the Air Ministry and infuriate the In- 
dustry, with which he occasionally enjoys 
keen unpopularity. Intensely patriotic 
(suspected of Francophobia), a firm be- 
liever in British aviation, he loathes 
dunderheadedness in business and govern- 
ment, constantly spanks where he thinks 
it will do most good, not sparing his adver- 
tisers. 

Tall, lean, 56, Editor Grey walks with 
a limp, the result of a hip fracture, wears 
a monocle. He used to tear about in a Tal- 
bot car at furious speeds. He established 
The Aeroplane 20 years ago with the help 
of Sir Ellice Victor Sassoon, three years 
after covering his first aviation story as 
correspondent for The Autocar. He never 
learned to fly, and for long refused to go 
as a passenger because it was difficult to 
accept one invitation without accepting 
all—a practice which would probably 
prove fatal. 


——e 





New Engine, New Fuel 

Nearly two years ago Pratt & Whitney 
motor experts flew for newsmen a plane 
equipped with what Jooked like an ordi- 
nary Wasp engine but which differed in an 
important respect: the engine had no car- 
buretor, received fuel by direct injection 
into its cylinders. No more was heard 
of the experiment until last week when 
Pratt & Whitney announced that long- 
time tests had proved successful: a 
carburetorless Hornet engine of 525 h. p. 
had been installed in a Boeing mail plane 
for actual service. Advantages: direct 
fuel injection eliminates all carburetion 
troubles including the danger of ice for- 
mation in the carburetor during winter 
operation. Also, like the Diesel, it permits 
the use of cruder and less inflammable 
fuels. Successful tests were made with 
a “safety” gas recently developed by 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Pro- 
duced by hydrogenation, this fuel will not 
ignite below 107° F. (“flash point”). The 
flash point of ordinary gasolines lies any- 
where between 28° F. and 46° I 


Broken Wing 

With a cargo of 1,500 lb., the tail end 
of the eastbound Christmas mail, Pilot 
Jimmy Johnson climbed out of Bellefonte, 
Pa., en route from Cleveland. About 14,- 
ooo ft. over Allport, Pa., the left wing of 
his Carrier Pigeon gave way, banged back 
against the fuselage, knocked the instru- 
ment board loose. Caught by the wind the 
instrument board was blown against Pilot 
Johnson’s head, knocking him unconscious. 
At about soo ft. Pilot Johnson regained 
sufficient sense to bail out, pull open his 
chute. Pilot: safe. Plane: wrecked. 
Mail: undamaged save for a few torn 
wrappings. 


Babe & Petcock 

Two small children, two women and a 
man comprised the party which engaged 
Pilot Eddie Stafford to fly them from 
Miami to Nassau, B. I. one day last week. 
When the plane failed to reach its desti- 
nation by night searching planes set out, 
found the missing party on Andros Island 








(flamingo and bonefish) in the Bahamas, 
safe & sound but out of gas. Pilot Staf- 
ford’s story: “The baby turned the pet- 
cock and allowed the gasoline normally 
pumped from the main tanks to the motor, 
to be pumped instead into emergency 
tanks and into the ocean.” 


“Grey Hulk” 

sy night pairs of blinking red & green 
lights mark the outlines of the U. S. §. 
Akron. By sunlight she is a shining, fat 
silver cigar. In fog or clouds, Pilot Ray 
Fuller of American Airways said last 
week, she is a “grey hulk” and a “menace.” 
Pilot Fuller was flying the mail between 
New Orleans and Atlanta when his ship 
bored into a cloud bank near Mobile, Ala. 
Suddenly, he said, the Akron loomed dead 
ahead of him. He “punched the plane 
into a sharp wingover at 120 m. p. h. and 
came out underneath the dirigible.” Said 
he: “The dirigible ought to be painted 
red. I didn’t think anybody else would 
be up in that weather, and I was looking 
for airports, not dirigibles. te 


Flights & F riendships 


Money, glory and friendship are trying 
bedfellows. Money and glory are always 
heavily involved in trans-oceanic airplane 
flights. Few observers were greatly sur- 
prised last week to learn that the friend- 
ship of Hugh Herndon Jr. and Clyde 
Pangborn, like that of many another fly- 
ing team, was no more. 

Pilot Pangborn revealed the break. He 
said that more than a year before they 
took off on their round-the-world flight he 
and Socialite Herndon made a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” to divide all proceeds 
equally. Shortly before the flight, he de- 
clared, Herndon insisted on a 75-25 con- 
tract forbidding Pangborn to lecture or 
write for publication about the flight with- 
out Herndon’s permission. Pangborn did 
not then withdraw “because all my friends 
would have thought I was yellow.” 

Other trans-oceanic quarrelers: 

Charles A. Levine and Clarence Dun 
can Chamberlin. 

Lewis A. Yancey and Roger Quincey 
Williams; over their participation in the 
affairs of defunct Airvia Transportation 
Co. Inc. 

Dieudonné Coste and the late Joseph 
Marie Lebrix who “sickened of being a 
valet to Coste.” Coste and Maurice Bel: 
lonte, his Paris-New York co-pilot, alse 
drifted apart. 

Alexander Magyar and _ George 
(“Yurga”) Endres, New York-Budapest 
flyers; over the subsequent sale of their 
plane. Magyar challenged Endres to 4 
duel which was never fought. 

Wiley Post & Harold Gatty and their 
backer Oilman Florence C. Hall; over 
management of the flyers’ exploitation tol: 
lowing their round-the-world flight. 

Charles Kingsford-Smith and his crew 
of three on the Southern Cross (Oakland: 
Australia); over division of proceeds of 
the flight. 

Willy Rody and Capt. Christian Johans: 
sen of the monoplane Esa which fell into 
the sea near Cape Race; over $1,000 net 
proceeds from sale of stories and pictures 

*Whenever a Navy 
extended flight, full 
schedule is sent in 


the U. S. 
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A Philadelphia 
Welcome... 


that fine hospitality Jor 
which this old town 
is noted, awaits you at 
this famous doorway 
ae All the comforts 
and luxuries of living 
at your command in 
the actual center of 


every interest. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


HOTEL e375: 

AS LOW 
Claude H. Bennett, AS $4.00 
General Manager PER DAY 











Don’t Miss 


“Radio's greatest show” 


MARCH 


OF TIME 
8:30 P. M. 


Eastern Time 


EVERY FRIDAY 


Columbia Coast -to-Coast System 


This thrilling half-hour parade 
of human events re-enacted 
with vivid realism is as unique 
and fascinating as its sponsor 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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ANIMALS 


500 Foxes 


To settle an ancient argument between 
farmers with poultry and fine gentlemen 
with horses and hounds, Virginia’s Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
last week set aside $500 and made an an- 
nouncement: The next 500 foxes killed in 
Virginia will be sent to the Commission, 
their stomachs examined, the question 
settled, once & for all, of just what a fox 
does eat. 





Copperheads 


Alarmed by a report of the Southern 
New York Fish & Game Association that 
copperhead snakes were invading West- 
chester County, the Westchester board of 
supervisors pondered offering a bounty 
for dead copperheads. But first the super- 
visors wrote for advice to Dr. Raymond 
Lee Ditmars, curator of reptiles in the 
New York zoo and famed snake fancier 
and expert. Last week they got it. The 
Fish & Game Association was wrong, said 
Snakeman Ditmars. There was no copper- 
head menace in Westchester County yet. 
But a bounty might be a menace. Dead 
copperheads would be brought into the 
county, many a harmless milk snake would 
be mistaken for a copperhead. ( Worse, 
small boys would go snake hunting: Some 
would kill their snakes. Others the snakes 
would kill. 


Tusko 

It is no great feat for an elephant to get 
newspaper space, but Tusko, reputed to 
be the world’s largest captive elephant 
(six tons), has had more than his share. 
Despite this, and though he is grey, not 
white, Tusko has been a trial & tribula- 
tion to a succession of owners. Because 
he ran wild in Sedro Woolley, Wash., the 
Al G. Barnes Circus gave him to a carni- 
val operator. The carnival operator left 
him at the Oregon State Fair. Two 
months ago the fair board sold him to 
Elephant Trainers Bayard Gray and Jack 
O'Grady for his board bill ($200). Messrs. 
Gray & O’Grady kept him in a barn in 
Portland, tried to teach him manners. 
Last month he had a cold, drank a potion 
reported to contain ten gallons of moon- 
shine whiskey, got the hiccups and more 
publicity. Last week he was in the news- 
papers again. 

Tired of captivity, Tusko broke out of 
his chains, butted down one wall of his 
barn, wandered outside. There he amused 
himself by tearing a door from the barn, 
tossing it around, while Owners O’Grady 
& Gray telephoned for police. Ten police 
sharpshooters went to the scene, hesitated 
to shoot because of the crowd. Amateur 
marksmen had to be restrained. Mayor 
George Baker forbade an execution, but 
ordered a machine gun squad to stand 
guard while steel cables were fashioned 
into nooses. Hay was spread over the 
nooses, the cable ends fastened to trucks. 
Tusko reached for the hay, the trucks 
pulled the nooses tight around him. Po- 
lice remained on guard while Mayor 
Baker called his council to decide 
whether to build Tusko a steel cage or 
to execute him legally. 







































BE SURE 
OF $10,000 


WJ" ETHER your future is 
prosperous or pinched—a 
check for $10,000 will be wel- 
come! —it will realize many joys 
—it will banish many worries. 

Without speculation or doubts 
the Investors Syndicate Plan de- 
livers you $10,000 on a known 
and certain date—from payments 
of as little as $26.00 per month. 

The Investoss Syndicate Plan 
has delivered over $3,700,000 
in maturity checks in the past 12 
months. 

Resources of Investors Syndi- 
cate have increased every year, 
through boom and depression, 
since 1894. 

Whether your other hopes 
succeed or fail—be sure of at 
least $10,000. 

Ask for fully explanatory 
booklet “Multiplying Money”. 
Use the coupon below. 


LISTEN! To the Investors Syndicate Serenaders 
over 54 stations, N.B.C. Coast-to-Coast Chain 
every Sunday at 2:15 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 


210,000 INVESTORS 
added ttatdttd td dtddtad 
Send “MULTIPLYING MONEY“ to: 
Ee 


Address... sncucesaccocesesescsec= 


T-l 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED: 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
Offices in Assets Over 





51 Cities $46,000,000 
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End of Ethelbert 


Up from the sea 100 mi. to Columbia 
Slough, adjacent to the confluence of the 
Columbia & Willamette Rivers, swam a 
small killer whale last autumn. There he 
was stranded. The press & populace of 
Portland, Ore. made much of him, chris- 
tened him Ethelbert (Time, Nov. 9). 
While the populace gaped and riflemen 
took pot shots, Ethelbert was discussed & 
debated by the Oregon Humane Society, 
which finally decided he would never get 
back to sea and therefore should be pain- 
lessly executed with dynamite. Before that 
could be done, one Edward O. Lessard and 
his son Joseph went out in a motorboat, 
harpooned Ethelbert, then lost him. 
Others grappled him up, put him on dis- 
play. Indignant Portland police confis- 
cated Ethelbert’s remains, arrested the 
Lessards. An indignant Portland judge 
fined them $200 each for “killing a fish” 
with weapons other than hook & line. Last 
week Ethelbert was only a skeleton and a 
memory, but the Lessards were still trying 
to escape payment of their $400 fines. 
With one stroke Circuit Judge Hall S. 
Lusk, to whom they appealed, erased the 
blot from Ethelbert’s escutcheon, wiped 
out the Lessard fines. Like almost every- 
body else, he knew, and explained to the 
jury in directing an acquittal, that a whale, 
which breathes air and suckles its young, 
is no fish. 





o 
Y 





Denver Dogs 

Denver’s zoo is not far from Capitol 
Hill, where solid Denver citizens have 
their homes. Such citizens Zoo Superin- 
tendent Clyde Hill would not wish to 
offend. But last week he sent them an 
ultimatum. A pack of dogs was prowling 
nightly through the zoo grounds, frighten- 
ing the animals. One night they had killed 
a deer. Superintendent Hill had seen two 
police dogs, two bird dogs, one collie. All 
looked |.i 2 nice, well bred dogs. He fired 
blank cartridges to frighten them away, 
but they returned. Unless Capitol Hill 
residents chained their dogs, said Super- 
intendent Hill, “it may be necessary to 
use real cartridges.” 

Biting Phages 
Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em 
And little fleas have lesser fleas 
And so ad infinitum. 

Close to the fleas’ infinitum are the 
phages which Dr. Felix d’Hrelle, profes- 
sor of protobiology at Yale, described last 
week to the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists at Baltimore. Phages behave 
as though they bite germs. 

In 1918 Dr. d’Hrelle described the ex- 
istence of something, invisible to micro- 
scopes, which seemed to feed on and alter 
the existence of various types of disease 
bacteria. He called this something a 
phage. Last week after innumerable 
experiments whither he was beguiled from 
Egyptian researches, he was prepared to 
re-state his original, but widely questioned 
belief that a phage was not a chemical 
but a living organism. A disease germ 


attacked by a phage goes mad. Its hered- 
ity changes; it usually becomes harmless. 
Unfortunately, some phaged germs de- 
velop into something even more virulent. 


MILESTONES 





Engaged. Joan Bennett, 20, film ac- 
tress; and Gene Markey, 36, scenarist and 
writer. 

o— 


Married. Alicia Patterson, aviatrix 
daughter of Publisher Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, divorced wife of James Simpson 
Jr.; and Joseph W. Brooks, broker, avi- 
ator, onetime (1909-10-11) All-American 
footballer (Colgate); in Manhattan. 

Elected. John William Davis, onetime 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 
1924 Democratic Presidential candidate: 
to the vestry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. John in Lattingtown, L. I. 
Senior warden: John Pierpont Morgan. 

Retiring. Dr. Harvey Cushing, famed 
surgeon and brain specialist; as professor 
of surgery at Harvard Medical School and 
surgeon-in-chief of Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. Reason: When he becomes 63 
next April 8, hospital regulations will 
oblige him to resign. 


Birthdays. Faith, Hope and Charity 
Jenkins (112); Frank Billings Kellogg 
(75); Cornelius McGillicuddy (“Connie 
Mack”), (69); Harvey Samuel Firestone 
(63); Edwin Arlington Robinson (62); 
Princess Maria of Italy (17). 

Died. Cole Blease Bowers,* 21; in 
Hampton, S. C.; by his own hand (shoot- 
ing); because his father would not let 
him open a package marked “Do not open 
until Christmas.” 

ae ek 

Died. Gardner Hale, 32, fresco painter 
and interior decorator; of injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident; in Santa 
Maria, Calif. A Harvard graduate and 
son of Prof. William Gardner Hale, first 
director of the American Academy in 
Rome, he decorated many mansions in 
Europe and the U. S. in true fresco in 
the early Italian manner, was best known 
for his murals in Illinois Merchants’ Trust 
Co., Manhattan Cloud Club. He also 
carved totem poles. 

















—— 


Died. W. Evarardus Bogardus, 36; of 
infantile paralysis; in Manhattan. He 
was vice president of Bishop First Na- 
tional Bank of Honolulu for eleven years, 
returned to the U. S. last autumn, entered 
the insurance firm of Wainwright & Page, 
Inc. In October he married Mrs. Marie 
Louise Blair Hamilton, ex-wife of the late 
J. P. Morgan’s grandson, Pierpont Mor- 
gan Hamilton. 

Died. Knowlton Lyman (“Snake’’) 
Ames, 62, broker, president of Booth 
Fisheries Co., owner of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce; by his own hand 
(shooting); in Chicago. Called “Snake” 
for his twisting style of running, he was 
one of Princeton’s great football tradi- 
tions, fullback on the late Walter Camp’s 
first All-American team (1889). He was 
a second cousin of Ambassador Charles 
Gates (“Hell & Maria’) Dawes. Re- 
cently he had been in bad health, had 


*No kin of South Carolina’s onetime Governor 
& Senator Coleman Livingston Blease. 


worried over finances. Last summer Gur- 
nett & Co., Boston brokers, sued him for 
$324,561 plus interest. 


Died. Wilson Alwyn Bentley, 66, 
famed authority on snowflakes; of pneu- 
monia; in Jericho, Vt. He had a collec- 
tion of 5,300 photomicrographs he had 


made of snow crystals, no two alike. He 
also photographed frost and dew. 





—~<——— 


Died. David Robertson Forgan, 69, 
vice chairman of the executive committee 
of Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, first Western amateur golf cham- 
pion (1899); of heart disease; in Evan- 
ston, Il. } 





Died. Frank Henry Cook, 69, grand- 
son of Founder Thomas Cook of Thomas 
Cook & Son (tourist agency) and onetime 
head of the firm; in Wonersh, Surrey, 
England. 








o 





Died. Lionel Powell, famed impresario 
who introduced Paderewski, Caruso, 
Chaliapin, Tetrazzini, Kreisler, Jeritza ef 
al. to London, visited the U. S. 40 times 
during the course of his career; after an 
operation for a gastric ulcer; in London. 

Died. José Figueroa Alcorta, 71, presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Argentina, 
onetime (1906-10) President of the Re- 
public and of the Senate; after an appen- 
dectomy; in Buenos Aires. 





- ° 


Died. John Perrin, 74, onetime (1914- 
26) board chairman of San Francisco's 
Federal Reserve Bank; of heart disease; 
in Washington, D. C. 

Died. Rev. Dryden W. Phelps, 77, re- 
tired Episcopal clergyman, brother of 
Yale’s Professor William Lyon Phelps; 
in Berkeley, Calif. 

Died. Richard Joseph Cooke, 78; re- 
tired Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; of apoplexy; in Athens, Tenn. 
For 23 years (1889-1912) professor at 
Chattanooga University, he was vice chan- 
cellor in 1893, acting president in 1897. 

Died. Dr. Edvard Brandes, 84, one- 
time Finance Minister of Denmark, foun- 
der of the radical paper Politiken, young- 
er brother of the late Litterateur Georg 
Morris Cohen Brandes; in Copenhagen. 


~<— 


Died. Alfred Perceval Graves, 85, two- 
time president of the Irish Literary Soci- 
ety, father of Author Robert Ranke 
Graves (Good-bye to All That); in Har- 
lech, Wales. 








Died. Dr. Daniel Draper, 90, New 
York City’s official meteorologist for 4: 
years (retired 1911), inventor of many a 
weather-recording instrument; of heart 
disease; at Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Died. Encarncion Mamaxe, 106, last 
of the Sobaipuris tribe of Indians; in 
San Xavier del Bac Mission, Ariz. 
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FOR A LIFETIME of usefulness, this national restaurant chain has chosen Allegheny 
It cuts costs. 


Metal. 





FACTS 


. Resists more corrosive agents than any 
other alloy. 

. Can be drawn, stamped, machined, 
spun, cast, forged. 

. Far stronger than mild steel. 

. Will take any finish from dull to mirror. 

. Is non-magnetic. 


. Resists denting and abrasion. 
. Is readily annealed; may be welded and 


soldered. 


. Is produced in practically all com- 


mercial forms. 


- Immune to chemical reactions resulting 


from cooking and preparation of food 
. . does not affect flavor, color or purity 
of any food. 





It stays ever bright. 


TIME 


It safeguards food. It is the safe metal. 


A . : 
cure-all! i | 
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National chain of restaurants puts Allegheny Metal 
to many different jobs, uses all its rare qualities. 


HE ever bright glitter of Allegheny 

Metal first catches your eye as you 
pass. Doors and window frames are all 
of this brilliant metal—never stained 
by rust, smoke or soot. 

When you enter you see first the 
counters of the same bright Allegheny 
Metal. Its cleanliness looks appetiz- 
ing, and suggests the strength that’s 
far greater than that of mild steel. If 
Allegheny Metal were not so strong, 
the counters would probably be deeply 
dented and scratched. 

But the real test is given the Alle- 
gheny Metal work-tables, coffee urns 
and all the actual cooking equipment. 
Many foods are corrosive to ordinary 


metals, but Allegheny Metal with- 
stands their every attack. If you ask 
the waiter about it, he'll tell you, “I 
keep it clean with just a damp cloth. 
It saves me lots of time” 

These qualities of Allegheny Metal 
make it valuable beyond all others in 
many places. Allegheny Metal has all 
these qualities because our laborator- 
ies took a formula and developed it to 
the highest point yet reached. 

You can probably use these quali- 
ties of Allegheny Metal in your prod- 
ucts or your processes. Ask the people 
who have used it—you'll learn how 
enthusiastic they are. Then specify 
it in your work. 
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ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, Pa., Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, a 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Milwaukee, Los 
Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia... Zn Canada: Samuel, 


Angeles. 


Son & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 


— x > 
\aager 
Cm 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basie patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
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BANK 
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ownership and management . . 





Oreratinc throughout Calit- 
ornia, the four largest telephone 
and telegraph companies in the 
state are depositors in Bank of 
America, which also covers Calif- 
ornia .. . Communication com- 
panies have invested nearly one- 
half billion dollars in California, 
giving work to 40,500 persons 
... Operations so vast require 
unusual banking service, which 
is found in Bank of America’s 
410 branches . . . This statewide 
Bank has any service your busi- 
ness needs. Correspondence is 
invited .. . Bank of America, 


San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


OF AMERICA 


National Trust & Savings Association 


ALA? O 2. N TA 








Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank 
and... Bank of America, a California State Bank . . 
. 410 offices in 243 California communities 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Chocolate Plum 
... So we'll take our ease 
In the balmy breeze 
And our memories forget; 
And live our lives 
With a dozen wives 
As a Hershey baronet. 
—Princeton Song 

Business has not been too good for 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. During the first 
nine months of 1931 its sales of chocolate 
bars (plain and nutty), of chocolate kisses, 
cocoa, candy coating chocolate syrup and 
Cocoa-Milk beverage, were around 25% 
less than during the same period of 1930. 
The figures were $23,459,130 against $29,- 
851,069. Nor has the cherubic Hershey 
Trade Mark (see cut) had less reason than 
usual to symbolize smilingly Health, Pu- 
rity and Nourishment. But there has been 
no gloom around the big, clean plant at 
Hershey, Pa. Those neighboring Mennon- 
ites who did not join the hegira to Brazil in 
1928 still sniff the sweetish air, still curse 
their feeble appetites and mutter about 
“da chockle shtink” that perméates the 
neighborhood. Founder Milton Snavely 
Hershey, a ruddy-faced man of 74, still 
walks through his 50 acres of factory floor 
space, observing, commanding, happily 
nibbling. For while Hershey’s sales have 
tapered, the prices of raw cocoa, sugar and 
milk have dropped even more violently. 
In 1930 for the first nine months the com- 
pany made 20.8¢ on every dollar of sales; 
in 1931's corresponding period it made 
27.6¢. Its net income of $6,485,000 for the 
period was ahead of the previous year and 
per-share earnings on the common were 
$7.62 against $6.80. 

Because earnings have been improving, 
the Hershey balance sheet has remained 
strong. Last week the directorate met in 
Hershey, Pa. and—rare action in this year 
of grace—increased the dividend from $5 
to $6.* Immediate beneficiary is the Her- 
shey Industrial School, where 350 boys 
and young men learn useful trades. The 
school has 500,000 of the company’s 706,- 
520 common shares held in trust for it. 
On the directorate which voted the raise 
were Cousin Ezra F. Hershey and John 
E. Snyder, onetime postman. When in 
1886 Founder Hershey began making cara- 
mels in a little alley, Postman Snyder at 
first had difficulty in finding him. Later, 
however, he often dropped in to nibble and 
advise, becoming Mr. Hershey’s vice presi- 
dent. 

Founder Hershey spends much time 
walking through his plants and recreation 
parks. While this is his chief exercise, he 
would never walk for health alone; always 
he is inspecting. He is seldom in his small 
office in the Hershey National Bank Build- 
ing. Sometimes he picks up a newspaper 
or magazine, has seldom been seen with a 
book. He has another negative habit: he 
rarely signs his name, writing no personal 
checks or letters. A man who has known 
him 35 years has not seen Mr. Hershey’s 
signature more than ten times.+ He goes 

*Last week E. R. Squibb & Sons ordered an 
extra dividend of 25¢, making 1931 payments 
$1.50 against $1 in 1930. National Cash Regis- 
ter last week passed the dividend which it had 
resumed three months ago. 

tOn the backs of Hershey bars however ap- 
pears the founder’s signature. 





to bed at 9 p. m. in the clubhouse which 
he gave to the local golf club. The build- 
ing used to be his home and since the 
death of his wife in 1915 he has kept a 
bedroom, living room and bath there. He 
goes to work at 8:30, a dark felt hat set 
squarely on his head. 

While lower commodity prices have 


been a boon to Hershey, they have also 
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HERSHEY TRADEMARK 
“Da chockle shtink” .. . 


. Acme 
MILTON SNAVELY HERSHEY 


. is as sweet as ever. 


been a boon to chocolate-eaters. The 
Hershey bar has been getting fatter. In 
1929 the 5¢ almond bar weighed 1 oz., in 
1930 1} oz., lately 13 oz. The 10¢ milk 
bar which was 2 oz. in 1929 has been fat- 
tened to 4 0z. This largess was no attempt 
to ballyhoo. In 1909 Hershey Corp. adver- 
tised in newspapers and on billboards. That 
was the only advertising it has ever done. 


> 








Denver to the Sea? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has heard nothing but trouble for so long 
that it and the country were surprised 








last week by a large, positive request: 
For permission to build a new 860-mi. 
railroad from Denver to San Pedro, Calif. 

The petitioner was a new company, 
Denver Pacific Railroad. Its president and 
vice president were given as Coleman 
Crenshaw and Thomas L. Hall, both of 
Salt Lake City, but last week no details 
were available on how they proposed to 
do their financing. The proposed Denver 
Pacific, it was stated, would follow the 
Colorado River Valley through Glenwood 
Springs, Rifle, Palisade and Grand Junc- 
tion, would cross Utah, passing through 
Moab, and would touch San Bernardino, 
Calif. New territory would be opened, 
said the company’s sponsors; the route 
from Denver to the sea would be short- 
ened. 

Railroad men were surprised by the 
proposal, did not think the I. C. C. would 
ever grant permission. Twé direct lines 
link Denver to Southern California at 
present, the 1,420-mi. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe route and the 1,409-mi. route 
covered by the Union Pacific. With exist- 
ing roads doing poorly, the new company 
will have a hard time proving “necessity 
and convenience,” will have to rely on 
better arguments than the fact that 860 
mi. of new track would mean some 
$9,000,000 worth of orders for rails alone. 
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Angel’s Return 


The big odd-lot brokerage house of 
deCoppet & Doremus is famed for other 
things than quick and accurate execution 
of customers’ orders. Some of its part- 
ners’ cultural adventures are as well- 
known as their business deals. Last week 
dapper Rowland Stebbins, Broadway’s 
most successful stage “angel” for several 
seasons, announced he would put a stake 
back in Wall Street, become a special part- 
ner in deCoppet & Doremus,* his old firm. 

When he retired in 1929 to produce 
plays, Rowland Stebbins had been with 
the firm 23 years, twelve as a general 
partner. Before that he was an engineer 
until his cousin, the late Edward J. deCop- 
pet, offered him a job in his brokerage 
house. Love of music had made the 
cousins close friends. Mr. deCoppet in 
1903 had organized the Flonzaley Quartet ; 
Mr. Stebbins’ grandfather, onetime presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, had been 
board chairman of the old Academy of 
Music. With this tradition and plenty of 
money made in Wall Street, Broker Steb- 
bins invaded Broadway under the name of 
Laurence Rivers, a character from his fa- 
vorite book, Malet’s The Gateless Barrier. 
His first two productions, Merry Andrew 
and Maggie, The Magnificent, were both 
failures, though not expensive ones. 

Then came a fortunate meeting. A 
mutual friend introduced Producer Steb- 
bins and Marc Connelly, onetime news- 
paper man and co-author with George S. 
Kaufman of several successful plays 
(Beggar on Horseback, Dulcy, Merton of 
the Movies). Writer Connelly was trying 

*Another widely advertised Broadway “angel” 
of recent years was Edgar B. Davis, stout rubber 
& oil tycoon who spent over $750,000 in 1927 
on The Ladder, a play about reincarnation. Last 
week a run on Plymouth County Trust Co. of 
Brockton, Mass. was stopped when Angel Davis, 
who used to live in Brockton, telephoned from 
Luling, Tex., promised depositors would not lose 
a dollar. 
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to sell a play he had written around some 
Negro stories by Roark Bradford. Pro- 
ducer Stebbins read it, liked it, bought it 
and produced it forthwith under the name 
The Green Pastures. Directed by the au- 
thor, the play opened in February 1930, 
played 640 performances in Manhattan, 
grossed $1,203,000, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1929 (Time, May 109, 
1930). With 04 speaking parts, a cast of 
78 and elaborate mechanical effects, it 
was an expensive production but its suc- 
cess enriched everyone connected with it. 
What Producer Stebbins made out of it is 
unknown but, based on 10% royalties, 
Author Connelly and Roark Bradford 
should share some $120,000 from the Man- 
hattan run alone.. The play is now in Chi- 
cago with the original cast, will be seen in 
Milwaukee and San Francisco before dis- 
banding. ‘ 


In his unpretentious Broadway office 
Producer Stebbins, meticulously neat and 
smartly dressed, enjoys recalling his famed 
success. His grey eyes sparkled and his 
urbanity was undisturbed last week when 
he admitted that Laurence Rivers, Inc. 
had just closed a new play on the road, 
would have no further production plans 
until he found another worthy manuscript. 
Producer Stebbins will not return to being 
Broker Stebbins. His special partnership 
in deCoppet & Doremus is largely a mat- 
ter of capital invested there. His main 
interest will still be Broadway, his hobby 
music. 


Meanwhile other changes in deCoppet 
& Doremus were announced, left the cul- 
tural balance about even. Retiring to write 
a book was Frank E. Lapham Jr., a gen- 





P OWLAND STEBBINS 
His pastures still are green. 


eral partner since 1927, who started as a 
clerk many years before. Admitted to 
general partnership was Warren Bynner 
Nash, treasurer of the Stock Exchange, 
collector of rare etchings. 
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Deals & Developments 


Columbia to Grigsby. Grigsby-Grunow 
Co. of Chicago makes Majestic radios and 
Majestic mechanical ice boxes. Belliger- 
ently independent, it also made trouble in 
1930. It sued Radio Corp. of America 











..- Diversification 
Protection... 


SPONSOR 


Any good fixed trust provides for 
the investor the essential element 
of diversification for his funds, plus 
the convenience and protection of 


the trust form of holding. 


In addition to the above, the im- 
portant factor of recognized and 
experienced sponsorship is pro- 


vided in 


SHIP 


Wh 
Accumulative? 
In a period of low or 
rising prices it is better 
to retain than to sell— 
hence the accumulative 
type is preferred today 
just as in the past 214 
years, with high and de- 
clining prices, the dis- 
tributive type was 
preferred. 
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CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


ACCUMULATIVE SERIES* 


* Also available in a distributive type known 
as Corporate Trust Shares, Series AA. 


Ask Your Investment House or Bank 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND 
RESEARCH 
{CORPORATION 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Wall Street 


« New York 





and associates for $30,000,000. It knows 
what trouble is both in & out of the office, 
Once it lost a $4,000,000 patent infringe- 
ment suit to Magnavox Co., and last year 
William Carl Grunow was ousted from 
the presidency by his partner Bertram 
James Grigsby. 

Last week unGrunowed Grigsby-Grunow, 
undaunted, planned to expand, acquire 
Columbia Phonograph Co. by an exchange 
of stock. Columbia owns the U. S. proper- 
ties of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd. 
which was merged with Gramophone Co. 
Ltd. in April to form Electric & Musical 
Industries, Ltd. Columbia’s properties, 
which will pass to Grigsby-Grunow, in- 
clude U. S. factories where are made 
Columbia phonographs and records, and 
patent & trade mark rights to Columbia’s 
name in North & South America. The 
combined companies will have plants in 
Chicago, Bridgeport, Los Angeles, will be 
one of the largest makers of radio sets in 
the U. S. Also important: Grigsby-Grunow 
acquires worldwide Columbia marketing 
outlets. The voting trustees of Columbia 
Phonograph Co. who made the announce- 
ment are: President Henry Cantwell Cox, 
Artemus L. Gates, president of New York 
Trust Co., and Fred Warner Shibley, vice 
president of Bankers Trust Co. Columbia 
stockholders will get a $10 cash liquidating 
dividend from their own company and 
four and four-tenths shares of Grigsby- 
Grunow stock for each share held. At 
current prices of about $1 a share for 
Grigsby-Grunow, Columbia’s 82,524 shares 
will thus bring some $363,000. 

House Changes. Year’s end is house- 
cleaning time in Wall Street. Partners 
come and go, firms merge, dissolve, start 
up. Most notable change of last week was 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.’s absorption of old 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. Formed 66 years 
ago in Boston, Kidder, Peabody was long 
famed as a conservative New England 
banking house and distributor of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. shares. 
In 1930 the partnership was dissolved, 
the business liquidated. New men & 
money came forward, took over the old 
name. Both Kidder, Peabody and Kissel, 
Kinnicutt hold memberships in the New 
York Stock Exchange although the former 
has not occupied its seat. Kissel, Kinni- 
cutt has been active in underwriting and 
banking as well as on the Exchange. New 
partner of Kidder, Peabody will be Gustav 
Hermann Kinnicutt, 54, senior member 
of his firm. Four of his old partners will 
be associated with him, two will become 
members in a new firm. 

The newly merged firm of Fenner, Beane 
& Ungerleider, second largest wire house, 
continued its expansion by acquiring the 
business and offices of Moyse & Barry, 
Stock Exchange members who became in- 
active Jan. 1. 

Indiana-Nitag. Should a tariff be 
placed upon petroleum and its products, 
hard hit would be Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, big importer. Last week Indiana 
expanded its foreign markets by acquiring 
a large interest in Germany’s NI T AG 
(Naphtha Industrie und Tankanlagen Akti- 
engesellschaft) for $1,100,000. Nitag, a 
distributing company, handles 420,000 bbl. 
of petroleum products a year. In future 
a large part of its needs will be filled by 
Indiana from its Venezuelan fields and re- 
finery on the Island of Aruba. Last spring 
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IN ST. LOUIS the total commercial deposits exceed $601, 
000,000. Of this sum more than $441,000,000 is held 


by the 7 largest banks. And five of these seven leaders 





supply their customers with checks made on La Monte 
Safety Paper—turther cs of La Monte’s wide ac- 
ceptance; appreciation of the safety, durability and 
distinction La Monte lends to every transaction. George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS—Identified by its wavy lines 
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PARCHMENT 


Made with all of Gilbert’s forty-five 


years’ experience fine bond paper 





craftsmanship, Dreadnaught Parchment 
has reached the pinnacle of perfection | 
in modern day bond paper making. | 

its 100% new rag content imparts 
to it an aristocratic, crinkly feel that 
at once denotes good taste, strong per- 


sonality and sound business acumen. | 
Your executive letterhead deserves 


the best paper obtainable. Specify | 


| refused, resigned from the board. 


| Last week Broadway Bank closed. 


| Charles Gould Morris, 


| the 


Indiana obtained a 50% interest in Petro- 
leum Storage & Finance Corp. Ltd. of 
Manchester, England, involving delivery 
of 30,000,000 gal. (714,000 bbl.) of re- 
fined products in 1931. 

G. E. in Australia. The electrical 
manufacturing companies of Australia last 
week combined into one big integrated 
group, Associated General Electrical In- 
dustries, ee Participating in the deal 
was U. S. General Electric, its subsidiary 
International General Electric co-operat- 
ing with Great Britain’s Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, Ltd. in which G. E. has a 
large interest. The new Australian .com- 
pany combines five manufacturing and 
distributing companies. It will have three 
subsidiaries, one in the engineering and 
apparatus field, another in general supplies 
and merchandising, a third distributing 
electrical refrigerators. 


~@ 





In Connecticut 
Usually a willing autographer is Yale’s 
Professor William Lyon Phelps. But when 
recently the New Haven Clearing House, 
raising $500,000 to help New Haven’s 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., asked him as 
a director for his personal note, he politely 
So did 
Director Charles Louis Kirschner, prin- 
cipal emeritus of New Haven High School. 
More helpful, Yale University took from 
the bank a $100,000 first mortgage on its 
building. But these aids were not enough. 
Of its 
$2,200,000 in deposits, a good deal repre- 
sented funds of Yale students and faculty 
members. Broadway President was 
thrice Democratic 
for Governor, good friend of 
Governor Wilbur Lucius Cross, Yale 
Graduate $ 


school’s dean emeritus. 
The same day Broadway Bank closed, 


candidate 


| Merchants Trust Co. of Waterbury, Conn., 


failed to open. Six million dollars in de- 
posits were tied up, making Connecticut 
momentary storm-centre of U. S. 
banking troubles. In New Haven leading 
banks invoked a go-day restriction on 
withdrawals of over $ioo. 


Copper’s Week . 


Three things engaged the attention of 
coppermen last week: Union, Curtailment 


| and Tariff. 


Dreadnaught Parchment to your print- 
er or lithographer. Do not accept a 


substitute of doubtful quality. Demand 


Gilbert's Dreadnaught Parchment. 


G Manufacturers Since 1887 of 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





| tice (Time, 
| united front was reunited. 
| resignation was withdrawn. 


Union in the copper industry has ex- 
isted through Copper Exporters, Inc., the 
tight-lipped powerful U. S. selling asso- 
ciation. Recently Phelps Dodge Corp. 
objected to some of the Association’s 
policies, served a 30-days resignation no- 
Dec. 7). Last week copper’s 
Phelps Dodge’s 
Copper Ex- 
porters, Inc. seldom makes statements but 
it was understood that the selling agree- 
ments have been modified, that henceforth 
a member may undersell the Association 
in Europe. This makes artificial price- 
pegging unlikely. Fire-refined copper (6% 
of the U. S. output) has been placed under 
control of the Association. 

Curtailment plans seemed lost for good 
when long conferences in Manhattan broke 
down (Time, Dec. 7). Last week, how- 
ever, companies producing over 90% of 
the world’s total supply agreed to a cur- 
tailment plan which takes 263% of 


capacity as a basis. The agreement was 
informal, without binding strings. Many 
companies not previously involved in cur- 
tailment plans were said to have con- 
sented, including mines in South America, 
Rhodesia, Canada. Total world production 
is expected to run at about 75,000 tons a 
month during 1932, of which 60,000 tons 
will come from curtailed mines. World 
output recently was running at 120,000 
tons a month. Coppermen are thought to 
have agreed to stop curtailment should 
copper reach 12¢ or should stocks 
copper above ground not equal the deliv- 
eries made during the preceding four 
months. 

Tariff agitators felt happy last week 
when the U. S. Tariff Commission reported 
on copper costs. Taking 1928 as a basis, 
it found that the U. S. cost was 13.29¢ 
per lb., the foreign cost 11.87¢. Decreas- 
ing exports and increasing competition 
were forecast by the Commission. Cop- 
per companies which want a tariff do not 
feel it is of immediate importance, wish 
to have it to fall back upon should curtail- 
ment break down. 

With the industry apparently — being 
patched up, copper buyers last week began 
to enter the market, sent the price to 74¢ 
from its recent low of 6}¢. Although there 
was talk of 8¢, even 9¢ copper by the year- 
end, copper bulls predicated their predic- 
tion upon the assumption that copper is 
marked up every year when inventory- 
taking time comes to U. S. manufacturers, 
Real buying dwindled last week when the 
price showed signs of rising further. 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Lloyd Waddell Smith, 61, resigned as 
board chairman of Chase Harris Forbes 
Corp. to the surprise of Wall Street. 
Admitted to the bar after graduation from 
Harvard Law School he never practiced 
but entered the old Chicago firm of N. W. 
Harris & Co. in 1899. He stayed on after 
the company became Harris, Forbes & Co, 
in 1911. He was made board chairman in 
1923, held the same position after Harris, 
Forbes was consolidated with Chase Se 
curities Corp. last year. Many a farmet 
boy has become a Manhattan banker. 
Banker Smith will reverse the process, go 
back to farming on his estate of several 
thousand acres near Madison, N. J. where 
he was born. He is a serious collector of 
Americana, owns hundreds of George 
Washington’s letters, also many rare books, 
manuscripts and documents of the period, 
He has a big collection of Indian relics, 
more than 30,000 stone implements, all 
collected in New Jersey. Recently he paid 
$250,000 for a Revolutionary camp site 
near Morristown which he is going to give 
to the U. S. for a National Park. Another 
of his philanthropies: $100,000 to Prince- 
ton University for an accurate, exhaustive 
history of New Jersey. 

William B. Cardozo, 66, was elected a 
director of City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
after 50 years of service with the company 
and its predecessor, Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. Banker Cardozo is a cousin of Judge 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, has been a 
vice president of the trust company since 
1909. 
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Coach No. 4925 covers a 
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a record as this? What other make 
of bearing has stood up in a railway 
journal for nine long years or cov- 
ered a million miles without adjust- 
ment... without showing wear ? 


Mere steel doesn’t make such a 
bearing. No mere group of men can 
make it either. It’s a product, as all 
ERUSI Bearings are, of a world-wide 


banker. eae AF OE 
noes: organization that specializes in bear- 
f several ing manufacture ... that works up to 
oe a predetermined standard of per- 
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After all, who is there to measure 
by price the value of a bearing that 
stands up for nine years and fora 


million miles under the most rigor- 
ous kind of service to which any 


Another bearing is subjected ... and that 
Prince + ; 
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Railroad Coach No. 4925. It was 
in one of the journals of this coach 
that an SASS Spherical Journal 
Bearing covered a million miles in 
nine years of service. Coach and 


the New 2817 bearing are still doing duty. BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
is been a 
ny since 
SKF «INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 EAST 834TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Least Ch ouce 


of 


Railroad Executives 
and their Wives 


During the summer of 1931, a large New 
York advertising agency sent a questionnaire 


| to get them a Christmas tree. 
| policeman saw him stealing one, Woodroy 
| Wilson Schumaker tried to run away. Th 





(second of a series to various groups of edu- 
cated and influential people) to the officers and 
directors of all railroads listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The question: “What 
publication, weekly or monthly, do you read 
most regularly, most carefully, cover to cover?” 
In other words, “What is your first choice 
magazine?” 


Among the 328 replying, Time ranked first. 


The score: 


TIME PMG 60 | 
Second National Magazine . 57 
Third National Magazine 43 


And the questionnaire reveals that more of 
these executives’ wives read Time than read 
any other magazine. 


* 


Time's popularity is easily explained. . . . Time, the weekly news- 
magazine, is the first and only systematic summary of all the 
news, the answer to the modern problem of keeping informed. 
Just as business reports keep U. S. executives in touch with de- 
velopments in the vast organizations they direct, so TIME gives 
busy men and women the who, what, where, why, how of all 
the news of all the world. 


Time gives a reliable news service which tells you the facts in 
a straightforward manner. Time misses nothing of importance. 
In the compact pages of Time it is all there. 


[eo | ae 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Tree 
In Philadelphia, 19-year-old Woodro 
Wilson Shumaker, unable to buy present: 


for his small brother and sister, set ou 
When ; 


policeman shot him dead. 


Stupid 

In Lafayette, Ind., stupid  thieve 
worked all night to blow open the unlocke 
door of a safe containing 24¢. 


Shrewd 

In Chicago, shrewd Axel Svanson dine 
on pigeons which he had caught while the; 
were eating the peanuts he had _ bough 


| with a dime he had begged from a pass 


erby. 


Ode 

In Manhattan, Adolph Kanter, 4 
drove his car through the railing and oi 
a 75-ft. viaduct, found that instead 0 


. 








being killed he had suffered only a blad 





ADOLPH KANTER 


“The one that flies ina Chrysler car ..? 


eye, a few bruises. More proud than 
thankful, Adolph Kanter said he had save 
himself by clinging to the cushion of hi 
car, wrote an ode about his feat: 
Here I am, the miracle man, 
The one that flies in a Chrysler car; 
Lindy hopped over the ocean, 
Made a perfect landing in France 
So did I make a perfect landing 
Over a Viaduct fence. 
I dropped seventy-five feet with | 
Chrysler car 
Yet I did not reach so far: 
I found myself in Knickerbocker Hos 
pital; 
The only cheers I could hear 
Was one nurse asking the other, 
“Ts he alive, dear?” 
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Engine-Room Nestor 

Tue HARBOURMASTER—William McFee 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

“Think of the insight into the life of 
man we would get from an exact report 
of a morning’s profane conversations in a 
shipyard at Cadiz when the Armada was 
fitting out! The trouble with a poet, and 
a novelist too, very often, is that he has 
never done the thing himself. He hates 
work, and if by chance he has to work 
at the bench or in a mill, he becomes at 
once a wage slave and imagines all other 
workers have the same feeling towards 
work that he has.” The words are Chief 
Engineer Spenlove’s, narrator of The Har- 
bourmaster, but the voice is Author Mc- 
Fee's. Few men have better right to such 














Witttam McFeEE 
. admires Anatole France’s deport- 
ment. 


an opinion, for few men have so success- 
fully combined two professions as William 
McFee. 

The Harbourmaster is a ripe book; no 
young man could have written it. It is 
full of humor, tolerance and a kind of cool 
dogmatism that you may more than once 
find irritating in the course of its 439 
leisurely pages. Narrator Spenlove-McFee 
tells his tortuous tale in his own way and 
cannot be hurried. While the passengers 
of S. S. Camotan, on a Caribbean pleasure- 
cruise, fretted at not being allowed to go 
ashore at Puerto Balboa because a revo- 
lution had just broken out there, Chief 
Engineer Spenlove entertained some of 
them with a tale. The day before, Puerto 
Balboa’s harbormaster, Capt. Frank Fra- 
ley, had blown out his brains. That was 
the end of the story. Narrator Spenlove 
told his audience the beginning and middle. 

Spenlove and Fraley had shipped to- 
gether since they were young men; eventu- 
ally Fraley became commander of the ship 


*New books are news. 


Spenlove engineered. Fraley, of the in- 
coherent bulldog breed, needed a lot of 
help when it came to women. Fidus 
Achates Spenlove supplied it. But in spite 
of him, Fraley’s long and serious affair 
with a Manhattan girl went up in smoke. 
Then the War took them to the Mediter- 
ranean. In Salonika Fraley acquired a 
pleasant French mistress, Théroigne, left 
her flat when he saw her younger sister 
Francine. Francine was beautiful but had 
an ungovernable temper; when Théroigne 
tried to get Fraley back Francine knifed 
her. Because his British susceptibilities 
were offended, Fraley would not marry 
Francine after that, but they lived to- 
gether when he was ashore, many turbu- 
lent years. Francine wrecked Fraley’s 
career; he lost his job and was glad to 
get the post of harbormaster at Puerto 
Balboa. Up to the very day Francine died 
of heart-failure they quarreled like hell-cat 
& bulldog, loved each other passionately. 
At the end Fraley sent for a priest to 
marry them, but it was too late. And with 
Francine gone, his world tumbling about 
his ears, Harbormaster Fraley shot him- 
self the day before his old friend Spen- 
love's ship came in. 

The Author. William McFee, son and 
grandson of a sea-captain, was born at sea 
on a three-masted square-rigger designed, 
built, owned and commanded by his father. 
During his 16 years in ships’ engine-rooms 
McFee rose to be chief engineer, wrote 
nearly a dozen books. Retired from the 
sea in 1922 to be a full-time writer, he 
lives in Westport, Conn. Still English “to 
the core,” he has been naturalized. He is 
big, has a sandy complexion, a dry wit. 
He does not believe that “an author is 
entitled to take precedence over archi- 
tects and surgeons, over: painters and 
bridge builders. He feels, in short, that 
Anatole France set the most perfect ex- 
ample for authors to follow as to deport- 
ment. A faintly ironical attitude and per- 
fect good humor are indispensable. “ 
Other books: Casuals of the Sea, Aliens, 
Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, Life of 
Sir Martin Frobisher, North of Sues. 

The Harbourmaster -is the January 
choice of the Literary Guild. 


British Bad Girl 

Mr. AND Mrs. PENNINGTON—Francis 
Brett Young—Harper ($2.50). 

Though Author Young might be hor- 
rified at the comparison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennington may remind you of Authoress 
Vina Delmar’s best-selling Bad Girl. Like 
Bad Girl, it is a circumstantial story of 
middle-class domesticity, its falls and rises. 
But Author Young, Bachelor of Medicine, 
has not been so obstetrical as Authoress 
Delmar, mother. His scene too is larger, 
peopled by more characters. Whereas Bad 
Girl was a tempest in a flat, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennington is heading straight for 
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York City. 


tragedy when Author Young’s magic wand 
stops it, just in time. 

Susan was an orphan, living with her 
respectable but impoverished uncle and 
aunt. She was pretty, had imbibed some 
principles, evolved no real convictions. 
When she met Dick Pennington, an ordi- 
nary, decent, motor-bike-riding young 
clerk who had been to a third-rate “public 
school” (U. S.: private), their attraction 
was mutual and sudden. They married, on 
very little a week, soon moved into a 
jerrybuilt bungalow they could not really 
afford. Then things began to happen. 
Susan, to her dismay, found she was going 
to have a baby. Dick lost his job. Pay- 
ments on the furniture, the rent, were 
overdue. The baby was born prematurely, 
stillborn. Then Manufacturer Bulgin, 
villain in tycoon’s clothing, an unsuccess- 
ful suitor for Susan’s hand, rescued them 
by giving Dick a job but put Susan in a 








FRANCIS Brett Youne, B. M. 
. like Vina Delmar, but less obstetrical. 


dangerous spot by sending him to a distant 
factory and keeping him there. 

Susan successfully repulsed Villain Bul- 
gin’s ponderous advances but gradually fell 
a victim to a rich young Jew, Harry Levi- 
son. Bulgin discovered her secret, venge- 
fully wrote an anonymous letter to Dick 
which brought him racing home. Susan 
admitted everything; Dick rushed off to 
kill Levison. He saw Levison’s father in- 
stead. A few minutes after he had left, 
old Levison was discovered dead on his 
office floor. Dick was arrested for murder 
Everything looked very black indeed and 
Dick might have swung for it had not the 
British sense of justice, ably abetted by 
Author Young, rescued our hero from an 
undeserved fate. 

The Author. Francis Brett Young, 47, 
even more versatile than William McFee, 
is a novelist-musician-doctor. He prac- 
ticed literature and medicine simultane- 
ously, for a long time was more success- 
ful in diagnosing private ailments than the 
public taste. During the War he worked 
hard in the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
was invalided back from East Africa a 
60% disability from malaria. After the 
Armistice he and his wife went to live on 
Capri, still spend most of their time there. 
A pianist (his wife is a concert singer), 
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Author Young also composes, has written 
music for the Songs of Robert Bridges. 
Mild-mannered, quiet, spare, with a pipe 
usually in position above an unaggressive 
chin, Francis Brett Young looks his part: 
a quite successful, quite good English 
author. Other books: The Crescent Moon, 
My Brother Jonathan, The Redlakes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennington is the Janu- 
ary choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


—— 
Faulkner Item 


IDYLL IN THE DESERT—William Faulk- 
ner—Random House ($3.50). 


If you are collecting Faulkner items, 
Jdyll in the Desert would be a good morbid 
one to get. An unpublished short story by 
the author of Sanctuary and Tie Sound 
and the Fury, it was limited to 400 copies, 
each signed by the author, has already 
been sold out. 

The story, told by an old mail-carrier 
of the Southwest with many false starts 
and digressions, relates the sad fate of a 
nameless woman. Married to a rich hus- 
band in the East, with two children, she 
left them to come out to the desert to 
nurse her “lunger” lover, ten years 
younger than herself. He recovered and 
one fine day up & left her. She stayed 
on in the lonely cabin by herself, waiting 
for him to come back. He never did. She 
contracted tuberculosis herself, caught 
from him, and gradually wasted away. As 
she was being taken to a California hos- 
pital to die, a honeymoon couple passed 
the open door of the baggage car where 
she was lying on a stretcher. The man 
was her lover. He looked at her, did not 
recognize her, but she knew him. At the 
next station she was dead. 


Huckleberry Twistski 


VANVA OF THE STREETS—Ruth Efferson 
Kennell—Harper ($2). 

The besprizornie, homeless children of 
the U. S. S. R., have long stained the 
Soviet escutcheon, pained proletarian 
hearts and necks. When Bolshevism en- 
gulfed the Imperial Ship of State thou- 
sands of these flotsam waifs were left 
floating on the careless waves. Young 
bandits beyond the reach of law, unspoiled 
by habit or hollow bones, they tasted vice 
and found it good. Their freedom dis- 
turbed political theory, their bad habits 
the peace. The Soviet now boasts that 
they have been almost all “reclaimed.” 

Ruth Efferson Kennell is a young Cali- 
fornia woman who went as librarian to 
Kuzbas, big Siberian mining centre, in 
1922. Since March, 1931 she has been 
a representative of Newspaper Enterprise 
Association in Moscow. She knows the 
wolf-children first-hand, has seen the 
medical students come into the open 
shelters at night to read besprizornie to 
sleep. Her book is the first one about 
modern Russia to be written specially for 
children in the U. S. Plush-coated Amer- 
ican children will find what Huckleberry 
Finn found about Pilgrim’s Progress, that 
“its statements are interesting but tough.” 

Vanya’s father died in the War, his 
mother in the famine of 1921. Hunger 
drew him from the empty provinces to 
crowded Moscow. Putting hook & crook 
together he scraped a living with aged 
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beggars and thieves. Later, with his 
friend Boris, another besprizorny, he 
worked on his own. The House of Cor- 
rection nabbed him but he escaped. Sick 
of loneliness and starvation, Vanya longed 
to “belong.” Boris, a confirmed outlaw, 
kept him beyond the pale. The boys fled 
Moscow, worked back to Vanya’s old 
village. They fought locusts off peasants’ 
wheat, finally landed in a camp of 
Pioneers, Soviet Boy Scouts, who returned 
them to Moscow, saved for Sovilization. 
Vanya does not forget his homeless days, 
however; closes his Odyssey with its true 
theme-song: 


I am a lost boy, 

Lost am I forever! 

Gone father and mother, 
Gone sister and brother— 
I wander all alone... . 


——e 
Feelthy Pictures 

Peter Arno’s Cirrcus—Peter Arnc-- 
Liveright ($3) 

One of Peter Arno’s (Curtis Arnoux 
Peters) earlier drawings shows an_ up- 
right U.,S. tourist being accosted in Paris 
by a smirking obscene-postcard-vendor ; 
the caption is “Feelthy pictures?” No fly- 
by-night hawker of crude pornography, 
sexy Artist Arno accosts his public in 
broad daylight, through the pages of the 
New Yorker. Many an old-fashioned per- 
son would not understand Arno’s allusions 
but would consider them ‘“‘feelthy” if he 
did. One prominent English bookseller was 
so shocked by the English edition of Peter 
Arno drawings (Peter Arno’s Parade) that 
he refused to sell the book. But Peter 
Arno’s Circus is not nearly so crude as The 
Stag at Eve (Time, Dec. 21), should shock 
no adult. 

Typical drawing: an opulent bedroom 
scene in which only the end of the bed 
appears. On it you observe a pair of feet 
(male) beside a pair of feet (female). 
Caption: “Haf you had any previous ex- 
perience in pictures?” 


Murder 


ABOUT THE 
Cius. Lapy—Anthony 
Friede ($2). 

Lola Carewe, beautiful blonde, was 
frightened nearly out of her wits. First 
her dog, then her parrot had been mysteri- 
ously killed; an anonymous note told her 
she was next. Police Commissioner 
Thatcher Colt gave her the protection she 
asked, but it did not save her. With her 
apartment guarded, every entrance 
watched, with Colt himself in the next 
room, Murderee Carewe’s death-scream 
came on schedule. Before Colt could un- 
ravel the tangled clues, two more victims 
died horribly. 

Writing detective stories is a side-line 
for Author “Anthony Abbot.” According 
to Publishers Covici & Friede he is “a 
well-known novelist and music critic.” 
While a newshawk he was the confidant 
of a real, live Manhattan Police Commis- 
sioner, learned about crime from him. 
Author Abbot is advertised as rising late, 
never eating before 7 p. m., knowing more 
Manhattan policemen by their first names 
than the Police Commissioner himself. 


*Published Dec. 14. 


MurDER OF THE NIGHT 
Abbot—Covici, 
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“Like Pig Iron” 

“We used the same methods and | 
chology as a salesman uses who, for exam 
ple, sells pig iron. We want to kno 
everything possible about a prospecti 
customer before calling on him and tryin 
to interest him in our stock.” 

Thus a glib young man named Robe 
H. Sommer explained last week to a Ne 
York Deputy Attorney General how a ca 
index was helpful to him in selling stog 
in Town Topics, “society” gossip shee 
The “prospect” cards, 200 of them, we 
taken in a raid on the Town Topics offic 
by State agents who also raided Tat 
& American Sketch to investigate 
stock-selling tactics (Tre, Dec. 21 
Samples: 

“Bridge expert; has affair with sis 
of brother’s wife; age 18; wife left 
several times; last time two months agg 
wealthy.” 

“Wife in distress; 
nonsupport of child; he supporting othe 
girls; phoned he will take five shares! 
received check for $550; says he will tak 
five or more in the fall. 

“Most interesting society 1 woman; fear 
ful tantrums; Plaza incident: Mr. 
and sweetheart at one door, Mrs. 
and sweetheart at another; clever chau 
feur.” 

“Married his former woman, a Broad 
way chorus girl; very hard to get to; ve 
hardboiled.” 

“Love affairs with chauffeur and fool 
man; son married second chambermaid 

“Wife of ————; she will divorce hi 
in due time; had practically agreed 
marry — - of ———, but seems f 
have taken up with a Mr. - , who} 
worth $12,000,000. 


* 


suing —— fe 


“Saw and heard him speak to two ladié 
at the Metropolitan Opera Wednesda 


evening; Peter /bbetson; age. 73; pr 
posed once in his lifetime and was 
jected; lady and he still friends; ga 
$100,000 to - College.” 

On one card it was — that the pros 
pect had received a “slam by Tatlera 
Within a fortnight after the appearang 
of the “slam” in the other magazine, Tow 
Topics sold the subject 15 shares at $1 
each.* 

Of a dozen stockholders in Town Topig 
interviewed by the investigators, one, 
“prominent business man,” was quoted 4 
describing how a 7Jown Topics salesma 
called on him while he was in the mid 
of marital difficulties and sold him té 
shares. 

Q.—You didn’t buy the stock just I 
cause you thought it was a good invest 
ment? 


A.—TI bought it because I knew I wa 
“on a spot.” 


*Tatler & American Sketch last week denié 
it had given a débutante a rating of “E-Z” af 
her father had declined to buy Tatler stock. 
also denied that Tatler stock salesmen, af 
“selling” a new prospect, turn the informatio 
over to solicitors for pseudo press associatio 
(Time, Dec. 21). Investigation shows, howevé 
that in at least one case a Town Topics salest 
opened the door to a procession of other solid 
tors, at the end of which came the man frd 
Tatler. 
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